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I. 
i my mind, Kate is looking excessively pretty to-night. Do 


you not agree with me, Monsieur ?” 

Miss Peter’s companion, an attaché of the French legation, 
had a diplomatic knowledge of women, or thought he had, so he 
answered in his faintly accented English: 

“Oh, pretty enough for those who like the type; tis not my 
preference; but methinks there is no doubt of Miss Page’s own appre- 
ciation of it, to judge from the poses she adopts to best exhibit it.” 

The young woman upon whom their eyes rested gave some little 
excuse for this bit of criticism. She stood upon the fourth step of the 
winding stairway, talking to a young man in the hall below. Now 
she leaned against the black balustrade and laughed down at him 
coquettishly, or again she drew herself erect and talked with great 
dignity. A moment later her lids drooped shyly and her eyes gazed 
demurely at the uncarpeted stair, only the next instant to open wide 
in mock astonishment, followed by a teasing laugh. Yes, beyond ques- 
tion, Monsieur d’Ardelle was right, she was posing, for each move- 
ment, each turn of the head, but served to bring into display some new 
grace of figure, some more charming curve of feature, and it was not 
likely that a lady of Miss Page’s one year in Paris and three years in 
the society of Washington could be unaware of the fact. 

While she laughed and talked and posed her jewel-bedecked hands 
toyed with the spray of scarlet geranium which her cavalier had pil- 
fered for her from one of the plants massed at the back of the hall— 
a goodly spray it was too, and the plant was not so decorative after 


it was gone. Dressed entirely in white in a company where the other 
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ladies had all indulged in gay colors, the spray of scarlet seemed but 
to emphasize the purity of her costume while, as she lifted it now 
and then to her face, it brought into better play the dazzling brilliancy 
of her dark, eyes, the crimson of her bow-shaped lips, and the cream of 
her cheeks. Truly, Miss Page well knew what became her. 

“William Page looks like a bear to-night,” the lively Miss Peter 
went on. “ Nay, more like a lean, hungry wildcat from one of his 
own Southern forests. Good Lud! I'll wager it would not take much 
to make him spring on Lord Fane and tear him into pieces.” 

The Frenchman’s small black eyes followed hers to where an Ameri- 


-can in sober clothes, very unattractive in comparison with the brilliant 


uniforms which filled the hall, was trying hard to pay dutiful attention 
to the girl whose fan he held, but with little success, for, strive as he 
would, he could keep neither eyes nor mind off the stairway tableau. 
There was no question with him as to his Cousin Katherine’s beauty, 
nor as to whether hers was the type to which he gave preference. 

“Poor William,” Eunice went on, with a clever imitation sigh, 
“ever reminded me of a devil’s race-horse, with his long legs and his 
big mouth. What think you, Monsieur d’Ardelle, of my entomological 
comparison? Or have you not such wild animals as devil’s race-horses 
in your country ?” 

The attaché looked down at her languidly. “ Nay, Mademoiselle,” 
he answeréd with his Parisian drawl, so fashionable at that time, “ you 
are but trying to make sport of me. You know full well that I know 
not what you mean by a devil’s race-horse, unless, indeed, you refer to 
Mr. Carroll’s horse, Satan, upon which I lost ten eagles this Saturday 
past.” 
Eunice’s laugh, clear and silvery, the greatest charm she had and 
one she displayed upon all occasions, rang out just as there was a stir 
within the drawing-room. The young couples choking the hallway 
drew hastily aside, forming an aisle from the door to the stairs. Miss 
Page, catching up her long white train, came swiftly down the four 
steps and joined her cavalier by the banister. A respectful silence 
hovered where chatter and laughter had reigned. The President and 
his wife, who had been holding court at one end of the long room, were 
coming out. 

As Mrs. Madison passed through the door she caught sight of 
Eunice and shook her fan at her. “Ah madcap, I heard your laugh 
just now. You must come to the Mansion to-morrow and tell me the 
joke.” 
“?Twas but a simple lesson in entomology I was giving Monsieur . 
d’Ardelle, Madam.” 

The eyes of the President’s wife rested graciously upon the French- 
man. “Tut! tut! as though we did not know that Monsieur was ten 
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times better able to give you lessons in entomology, or aught else. 
Kate, my love, you look like one of your own cape jessamine blossoms 
to-night. Lord Fane, we are all delighted to know that you came off 
so well from your accident on Saturday. “T'was a narrow*escape, that 
made your friends draw some deep breaths of relief.” She referred to 
a throw he had received from a fractious horse at the races, and had 
she but known it, the Englishman did not-relish her reference to one 
of the few horses he had not been able to manage in his life; but, 
serenely unconscious, she passed up the stairway to get her wraps, 
bowing and smiling and dropping a word here and there until each per- 
son in the hall felt that he or she had been singled out with some special 
mark of favor. 

Ah Dolly, Dolly, had you but combined with that charm of manner 
and that winning personality a subtler intellect and a more adroit 
ambition you might have prevented the war you so deplored! Thus 
could the historian apostrophize her; yet who shall say that she was 
not better as she was—a simple-minded, tender-hearted woman, with 
a lively disposition and a talent for friendliness and the art of its 
expression ? 

In a few moments she came tripping down the staircase with sur- 
prising agility for one so portly, her gay dress hid by a sad-colored 
mantle and her head well swathed in a dark scarf, for she was a prudent 
woman, ever careful to guard against colds. Her bright face peered 
cheerfully out from its dark wrappings, which, alas, but served to 
make the powder and rouge upon her cheeks the more prominent. She 
gazed with benevolent good-humor upon the young faces in the hall, 
while her painfully grave and wizened husband (“looking like naught 
so much,” Lord Fane whispered to the indignant Miss Page, “as an 
overripe persimmon well powdered with frost”) stood patiently await- 
ing the pleasure of her departure. 

“ And now, my dears, you may clap your hands when we are gone 
and dance your fill till morning: Nay, nay, no protests. I blame 
you not if you are glad to see our backs. *Tis possible to be young 
but once, and ’*twould be wasteful not to enjoy that once to the utter- 
most.” 

“If it is possible to be young but once, then, Cousin Dolly, with 
you that once is always,” said Miss Page as she set straight the turban 
which had gone awry under Mrs. Madison’s head-scarf. 

“La, la, Kate, what a flatterer you be,” laughed Mrs. Madison, 
highly pleased, as she passed, with many nods and smiles, out the 
door, attended by her host and preceded by lackeys with lanterns to 
light the way to her carriage, for Washington was a dark city in those 


days.. 
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A great gust of wind and dampness blew in through the open door, 
and those in the hall looked at one another in consternation. 

“ Rain!” 

“ Nay, snow and sleet. A winter storm withal.” 

But the drawing-room floor had been cleared, the dance-music had 
struck up, and the young folks forgot all about weather in the flood of 
gayety that succeeded the stiffer demeanor which etiquette demanded 
during the presence of the President. 

It was well-known to inner circles why the President and his wife 
had graced the function to-night. There were great dissensions in the 
Cabinet just then, and this reception and ball was given by the wife 
of one of the Secretaries most at loggerheads with the Chief Executive. 
An invitation being extended to the President and his wife, the ever 
kind-hearted Mrs. Madison had made a point of attending, that .she 
and her husband might show the friction was purely political and not 
personal. 

“Poor Mistress Dolly,” said a young department clerk with whom 
Miss Page was dancing, “ is-ever trying to still the ocean’s angry waters 
by pouring on her little cupful of oil. You should have seen her offer 
Senator Westerfield her snuffbox to-night, and heard his curt, “TI never 
partake, Ma’am.” 

“Tush, what manners the man must have,” said Miss Page, with a 
disdainful shrug of her white shoulders. “There he stands now in 
the doorway, looking like a rough-hewn block from one of his own 
granite hills. I would I were a skilled artisan that I might see if it 
were not possible to polish him some.” 

“Try it, try it,’ cried her companion, much amused. “It would 
be a triumph not unworthy even you, for everyone is talking of his 
speech in the Senate this afternoon. Did you hear of it? *T'was not 
bad. ‘You talk war, war, war,’”—they had stopped dancing and 
stood in front of the windows at the back of the drawing-room; the 
young man flung out his hand and mimicked the Senator’s gestures 
and words to good effect,—“ ‘ yet what have you done in all these years 
you have been in power to prepare for war? Nothing. Your navy 
is rotten; your army is disorganized; your forts are stripped bare; 
yet you talk war! Had the Federalists been in power these years they 
would have prepared, not talked. *Tis the Federalist policy ever to be 
prepared in time of peace for war; but you—you do naught but talk! 
Bah, you remind me of children with a toy wind-bag, which they blow 
up with their mouths and explode with a slap of their hands, and 
think they have shot off a cannon.’ Not bad, eh, Miss Page?” 

The clerk laughed maliciously. He was a protégé of John Ran- 
dolph’s, and stood midway between the Democrats and the Federalists, 
able to enjoy the discomfiture of either. 
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Miss Page bit her lip and toyed annoyedly with her fan. She had 
heard much of that speech. It had set many Democrats who were not 
radical “ war-hawks” to thinking. They knew much of what was said 
about the country’s unpreparedness for war was true, and, for the 
moment, it gave check to their impetuous rush towards a war declara- 
tion. 

The lively clerk caught the arm of a passing Congressman, a young 
man from the Southwest, an ardent disciple of Clay. “Mr. Berkley, 
‘do not look so downcast, I pray. Your war measure is safe. Miss 
Page is to polish yon rough block of granite”’—he pointed to where 
the Federal Senator stood in the doorway— until its shining surface 
shall reflect every wish of the war party.” 

The Congressman glanced over his shoulder at the austere figure 
of the Senator, and then bowed low before the fair Katherine. 

“If Miss Page will but deign to try her skill upon him, I wager 
such will indeed be the result,” he avowed gallantly and not insin- 
cerely, for not only was he one of the belle’s most ardent admirers, but 
he had seen the leaven of her influence cause many a pan of Democratic 
dough to rise into beautiful loaves of well-browned success. . “ Has 
the Senator as yet been presented to you? No? I suspected not, for I 
understand this is his first evening in society. Then permit me to 
bring him to you,” and, scarce waiting for the lady’s acquiescence, he 
started in the direction of the Senator, whom he met half way, for the 
gentleman had left his position in the doorway and was crossing the 
drawing-room floor. 

“Senator,” said the young man blithely, “ Miss Page has done you 
the honor to consent that I present you to her.” 

The Senator stopped short and looked down sarcastically at the 
Congressman, who was his peer neither in stature nor years. “She 
has?” he inquired. “’Tis a most surpassing honor, and ’tis strange I 
should not experience an overwhelming desire to immediately avail 
myself of it, but being at present upon my way to my niece, Miss Lane, 
I fear I must request a postponement of the royal favor,” and he con- 
tinued his course diagonally across the room to a corner where a young 
girl in pink sat alone. 

“Upon my word,” cried the clerk, who, with Miss Page, had watched 
the progress of the dialogue, “here comes Berkley back like a whipped 
dog with his tail between his legs. What can the Senator have done to 
him ?” 

“What did he say?” Miss Page and her companion demanded as 
the Congressman came up. “ Out with it! out with it!” commanded 
the laughing Kate, as he stammered and hesitated. Firmly seated upon 
her throne as social queen, secure in her reign of popularity, she could 
afford to hear with good-humor now and then of a rebel within her 
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kingdom or an enemy outside. “Nay, nay,” as the Congressman 
sought to gloss over the Senator’s rudness, “the truth,—the whole 
truth. Let us have it!” 

Her laughter and that of the clerk pealed forth as the Congress- 
man stammered out the facts. The peal reached the corner where the 
Senator stood talking to the girl in pink, but if he suspected that he 
was the subject of it, he did not allow the suspicion to ruffle the calm 
of his rugged features. | 

“TI must be avenged,” Miss Page ptiell gayly. “Help me to be 
avenged.” She turned to the clerk. 

“Help you? Nay, you need no help. Poor Senator!” 

If the sound of the beauty’s laughter served not to disturb the 
Senator’s phlegmatic calm, it attracted the attention of. his companion, 
who gazed rather wistfully towards the end of the drawing-room where 
the lovely Katherine appeared to be having so good a time. 

“Ts not Miss Page beautiful, uncle?” she asked timidly. “ Did you 
hear what Mrs. Madison called her this evening—a cape jessamine blos- 
som? Does it not fit her well?” 

“ Chut,” said her uncle-in-law—for he was only that—with brusque 
contempt, “ Miss Page looks to me nothing but a woman, as she is; 
and a purposely showy one at that. Do not be led, child, by your frivo- 
lous surroundings into vain speech, filled with foolish metaphors. 
Nothing so becomes a girl and woman as sensible speech, plain with 
the wholesome plainness of wisdom. ’Tis a kind of speech in which, 
from all I understand, Miss Page indulges little.” 

It was with considerable relief that Miss Lane just then saw her 
escort of the evening coming through the hall, bearing the ice whose 
procuring had been the occasion of his leaving her alone. Although 
she accepted them meekly and with apparently the sweetest deference, 
it must be admitted that her uncle-in-law’s admonitions were not always 
welcome to the seemingly pliant Dorothy. 

But the feeling of pleasure which Dorothy experienced at the 
young man’s approach was not shared by her relative. Nay, the Senator 
felt a decided spasm of irritation. Neither the young man nor Dorothy, 
nor, probably, anyone present, suspected that this same young man 
was the occasion of this, the Senator’s first entrance into society at 
the capital. When, some three years previous, his wife, Dorothy’s aunt, 
died, the Senator had been, if not heart broken, at least deeply affected 
and genuinely grieved. Dorothy was but twelve at the time, and the 
uncle had scarcely been aware of her existence, for she made her home 
mostly with her brother in New York. 

Flinging himself, after his bereavement, more ardently than ever 


_ into public affairs and the pursuit of his ambitions, his duties took 


him much to the capitals of his country and his State, leaving him 








# 
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but little time to spend in his home town. His little girl, his only 
child, he placed with his wife’s mother, visiting her whenever oppor- 
tunity permitted. 

It was something like a year before to-night that, arriving at his 
mother-in-law’s home unexpected by its inmates, and entering with 
the frank assurance of one who knows he is ever welcome, he encoun- 
tered on the threshold, not his mother-in-law, but a form, a face, that 
seemed his dead wife’s. The years appeared to have rolled back a 
decade, and his Mary stood before him, looking as she had looked in 
the early days-of their courtship. The fair hair, the flitting color 
in the cheeks, the half-startled expression of the blue eyes, the shy 
tremble of the lips, all were the same. Nay, was not that Mary’s 
voice which answered, “ Yes, dear,” when the child, clinging to her 
hand, all mittened and muffled for a walk, cried out exuberantly, “ Oh 
Cousin Dorothy, it is my papa! Do you see? It is my papa!” 

For the first time since the coffin-lid was screwed above his dead 
wife’s face did Mr. Westerfield feel a thrill of interest in a woman. 
During the week that he and Dorothy spent as fellow-guests at her 
grandmother’s his gaze followed her, and before the week was over 
his determination was fixed that she should supply the vacancy left 
by the deceased Mary. His child already loved her; she was the image 
of his dead wife. What more delicate compliment could be paid the 
dead woman than to replace her with one so exact & counterpart? 

But Mr. Westerfield’s ideas of propriety and suitability were more 
strict than his day warranted. Dorothy, he learned, was scarce four- 
teen, and, though many girls married as young, he was not one who 
approved of such early marriages, especially when the other party 
was more than a score of years the senior. He would wait two years, 
until she was sixteen—a very proper age,—and then he would declare 
himself, and the affair should be arranged. 

But, alas! time and chance play tricks on even so august a per- 
son as Mr. Westerfield. Only a year had passed, yet here was Dorothy 
brought to Washington by her gay New York sister-in-law—whose 
husband, an officer in the army, had been transferred there—and 
plunged into the frivolous society of the capital. What was more, 
Dorothy had not been at the capital a month before the Senator’s 
keen eyes and good ears acquainted him with the fact that she was 
being gallanted about and courted in a most desperate fashion by a 
young relative of her sister-in-law. Mr. Westerfield was not a man 
to allow his carefully laid plans to be upset by a stripling, and having 
learned that the young man had already made considerable headway, 
he set about very deliberately to cut him out; hence his presence at 
the function to-night, to the great astonishment of all his acquaint- 
ances. ‘ 
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Fate, ever kind to the valiant, proceeded at this very moment to 
turn a trick in his favor, for while Dorothy’s. gaze was fixed with 
pleasurable expectancy upon her approaching cavalier, what should 
happen but that he should be intercepted by the lively Miss Peter! 
The words that passed between them Dorothy could not hear, but the 
pantomime that followed was in plain view. The sparkling Eunice 
bent beseeching eyes upon the cup-bearer; the latter transferred the 
cup to the lady’s ready hand, and the cooling ice slipped down Miss 
Peter’s greedy throat. Nor did the pantomime end there, for, waiving 
her own escort aside, Miss Peter took the arm of Dorothy’s recreant 
knight and glided away in the waltz whose opening bars were being 
played. This was a form of dance that had but recently been im- 
ported from Germany, and it must be confessed that Dorothy, reared 
a little Puritan until her sister-in-law took hold of her, had not as 
yet mastered its intricacies, while young Brooke was most expert in its 
performance. The faithless youth shot a deprecatory glance in Doro- 
thy’s direction, but Dorothy was blind to deprecatory glances. No 
need had she for an ice just then, since her heart itself had turned to 
one, and a bitterly flavored ice at that; yet such is the duplicity of 
even the sweetest and most artless of women, that she looked up at her 
uncle with a smile almost as dazzling as one of Miss Page’s. 

“ Shall we take a promenade through the rooms, uncle?” she asked, 
rising. “They are quite gorgeous to-night. *Tis said that Mrs. Sec- 
retary stripped both the capital and Georgetown bare of potted plants 
for their decoration. I wonder if ’tis true that this will be her last 
public function, and that her husband is soon to be deprived of office? 
I hope it is not, for ’twould cast a veil of sadness over this gay assem- 
bly. Is not it a lovely soirée, and are not the ladies beautiful and 
their toilets grand? Never have I seen such hair-dressing! Araminta 
and I spent quite two hours arranging mine, yet it looks a fright 
beside the others. Many are wigs, to be sure, but there is Miss Page’s, 
curled and crimped the most beautiful of all, and all her own hair.” 

Thus prattled Dorothy as she paraded the room on her uncle’s 
arm—Dorothy, mind you, who had never before ventured to address 
three unsolicited sentences to the austere Senator! No wonder the 
great man was bewildered, and what—oh, vanity—could he ascribe 
this nervous exhilaration on the child’s part to if not delight at being 
in his society? 

“The doors to the supper-room have been thrown open,” pursued 
the still strangely nimble-tongued Dorothy. “Come, uncle, let us 
get a place. I am quite famished, and thirsty too. Mr. Brooke,”— 
the recreant cavalier was making his way to her with such haste that he 
audaciously elbowed obstructing persons out of his way, and received 
scowls and maledictions therefor,—* will you please see my sister-in- 
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law out to supper? My brother, it would seem, has not arrived, and 
poor Araminta has no one to look after her.” 

And thus, having disposed of her cavalier and provided for her 
chaperon, Dorothy went gayly into the supper-room on the stately 
Senator’s arm. If the Senator was bewildered by Dorothy’s sudden 
gay self-assertiveness, what can be said of the sensations of the young 
man thus left in the lurch, for he also had enshrined’ her i in his heart 

“my gentle Dorothy”? 

"io the once meek Dorothy found Miss Peter her vis-a-vis at 
table, her spirits seemed to bubble over, as if they had stolen some 
of the other lady’s liveliness and added it to their own. So becoming 
was gayety to Dorothy, deepening the color in her cheeks and bringing 
a sparkle to her usually mild eyes, that Miss Page, placed at her -_ 
could not but notice. 

“La, Dorothy, child,” she exclaimed, “ what a beauty you are to- 
night! I think I shall move my plate. I do not like the contrast.” 

“ How now, Miss Page,” cried Lord Fane, on her other hand, “I 
thought you claimed you were not vain?” 

“Nor am I. ’Tis but consideration for my hostess which posits 
me to leave Dorothy’s side. Mrs. Secretary has gone to great expense 
and trouble to decorate her rooms to-night, and wishes all in them to 
look as well as possible. If I am made to appear old and haggard by 
Dorothy’s fresh loveliness, it will detract mightily from the good effect 
of the dining-room.” 

If others laughed, Mr. Westerfield frowned heavily. Such rail- 
lery and personalities seemed to him ill-bred and coarse, as, indeed, 
they were, but they were in accord with the times. The stately dignity 
and formal courtesy of the Colonial days and the period immediately 
succeeding the Revolution had given place to such buffoonery as this. 

Dorothy, noticing that he did not join in the hilarity, supposed 
it was because he lacked acquaintance with the others. “ Have you 
met Miss Page?” she whispered to him. “ Miss Page, will you permit 
me to present my uncle, Senator Westerfield ?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear,” answered the audacious Kate, “I will permit 
you to present him with great pleasure; but will he permit it? *Tis 
not half an hour since I issued a royal decree that he be brought to 
me, and received in return a message that the royal favor would have 
to be postponed indefinitely, as he preferred to bend his knee before 
another lady—a lady who looked strangely like you, Dorothy. Is it 
not so, Senator?” She leaned forward and flashed a laughing glance 
at him. 

“Being born a republican, Madam,” returned the Senator, quite 
unabashed, “I did not know how charming it was within the royal 
circle until now. Your amiability, I am sure, will attribute my 
gaucherie to my ignorance.” 
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- Dorothy had the satisfaction of seeing young Brooke enter while 
the gay chatter of which she was the centre was in progress, and stand 
an outside spectator with lips compressed and sullen brow, rousing 
himself now and then mechanically to help her sister-in-law to salads 
and bonbons. 

II. 

ALTHOUGH the remaining guests had been able gayly to shut the 
door in the face of the wind and rain when the President and his 
wife took their leave, yet the storm bided its time and caught them 
with full force when the morning hours forced their own departure. 

There was a great scrambling for carriages; a mighty splashing 
of mud and swashing of water as vehicles lined up before the door 
and then drove off, their lamps gleaming mistily through the rain. 
Some turned Georgetown way, some drove out towards Greenleaf 
Point, while still others must take a marshy course to Capitol Hill. 
Among these was Miss Page. Bundled in shawls and scarfs, with the 

skirts of their gowns tucked up around their waists and their petti- 

coats flapping damply about their ankles, she and her aunt settled 
themselves on the roomy back seat of their coach for their dreary drive 
eastward. 

The way was dark, the scattered city lights but yellow blurs, while 
the road was a treacherous morass which grew worse as they went 
farther eastward. The vehicle pitched wildly about, now rolling this 
way, now tossing that, the horses snorting and pawing and straining, 
until it was little wonder that Kate’s Aunt Lucretia should cling to 
her and sob with fright. At length there was a more frightful lunge 
than all; gearing cracked, a wheel flew off, and the carriage rolled 
over on its side, while Miss Lucretia was flung violently against the 
splintering window with Kate on top of her. 

Righting herself as best she could, Miss Page threw her arms 
about her aunt and drew her back into the toppling carriage. “ Silas,” 
she called sharply, “ what have you done? What terrible mischance is 
this you have brought upon us?” 

“Oh Lawdy! Lawdy! Miss Kate, we ah a-sinkin’ down to de 
depths ob hell. De bottom hab fell out ob de Abnew, an’ we ah on de 
way to Satan, suah !” 

“The Avenue?” cried Kate angrily. “Why did you bring us out 
the Avenue on a night like this, when you know it is but a marsh? 
You should have taken us out F Street, as you well know. Now we 
are a wreck, and I know not what is to become of us. We must cling 
to the splinters that are left, I suppose, until morning brings some- 
one to pull us out, and in the meantime take our deaths from cold.” 

At this Miss Lucretia sobbed so loudly and Silas groaned so audi- 
bly, while the horses were clanking their trappings so violently in 
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their efforts to extricate themselves from the mire, that the attention 
of the occupant of an approaching vehicle, still a considerable distance 
off, was attracted. 

“Hoy there,” cried a voice from out the depths of darkness, “ is 
there any trouble?” 

“Oh sir, please help us,” sobbed Miss Lucretia, while Silas 
shouted,— 

“ We’s jes’ a-sinkin’ down to nowhah, dat’s all de trouble dah is.” 

“Take out one of the carriage-lamps, Silas,” commanded Kate, 
“and hold it aloft that he may see where we are.” 

The rescuer had himself a lantern hung on the front of his vehicle, 
a chaise which, two-wheeled and light, as well as skilfully driven, 
easily avoided the washout that had occasioned disaster to the pon- 
derous Page carriage. “ Miss Page!” he exclaimed, when Silas’s lamp 
revealed her identity. 

“Senator Westerfield!” she returned, with equal surprise, though 
she remembered now she had heard that he had recently moved out 
to Capitol Hill to stay with some rather plain New England folk 
who resided there, having grown tired of the taverns and lodging- 
places in the centre of town. “I assure you, Senator,” pursued the 
incorrigible Kate, “that none of my dearest friends has ever been 
as welcome to me as you are now. If you will but rescue us from 
our wretched plight, you will earn my aunt’s eternal gratitude.” 

“ And yours?” he inquired. 

“My gratitude,” retorted she, “is such a will-o’-the-wisp that ’tis 
not to be reckoned on.” 

“ Kate!” reproved. her aunt. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Westerfield, ignoring Miss Page’s sauciness, “ you 
ladies will get into my chaise, and will permit me to crowd in also, I 
will drive you to your home and, depositing you there, return to help 
your man right your carriage and extricate your horses.” 

“Nay,” returned Kate, “if you will but drive us home, we will 
not intrude further upon your kindness. *Tis now near dawn, and I 
will send some of my men to help Silas with the wreck.” 

So it was arranged, and the three crowded into the vehicle that 
was meant for a scant two, the gentleman sitting between the ladies 
on the edge of the seat and manipulating the lines with such dexterity 
that they encountered no more mishaps. 

“ And you were driving this dark way alone?” asked Miss Page, 
unable to keep her tongue from chattering. “La, Senator, I admire 
your courage!” 

“ Courage?” repeated the Senator mockingly. “Surely Miss Page 
does not invest me with such quality? Do not you Southern fire- 
brands claim that we Federalists have no courage; nay, that we do 
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not even know the meaning of the word, such skulking cowards are 
we?” . 

“Nay, nay,” protested the laughing Kate, “ you misunderstand us. 
Tis not lack of courage of which we accuse you, but an overplus of 
greed. We Southerners are ourselves too patriotic to admit that any 
American could lack courage.” 

“Well put, Ma’am; but we phrase it differently. *Tis caution, 
not greed, we call that admirable common-sense which would stay us 
from rushing, all unready as we are, into a war where the chances are 
ten to one that we would be beaten, our country rent asunder, and 
ourselves reduced to the state of a dependency; but,” he added, as 
Kate began to tap her foot impatiently upon the floor of the chaise 
and open her lips to speak, “the hour is much too dark for the dis- 
cussion of so burning a subject as politics. *“T'would but add to the 
luridness of the flames; and here we are at your door.” 

“Why, Kate,” said Miss Lucretia, when they were safe within 
their portal, “he is quite genteel, I do declare. La, and you had 
always made me think him a ruffian.” 

“Tush, aunt,” said Kate, “how could I tell you of his manners 
when I had never myself seen them exhibited before to-night ?” 

The Secretary’s reception had been held on Friday night, and on 
Saturday morning the Senator sent a polite note to inquire if the 
Misses Page had suffered ill-effects from their experiences of the night 
before, to which the younger lady replied that her Aunt Lucretia was 
then in bed with a nervous chill produced by the wetting and the ex- 
citement. 

This being the case, and having on Sunday morning seen Miss 
Katherine Page drive to church without her aunt, he feared the elder 
lady was still much indisposed, and seriously debated with ¢imself 
if it were not incumbent upon him to pay a visit to the Page residence 
that afternoon to inquire in person as to Miss Lucretia’s health. 

It should be remembered that the Senator was a Federalist, and 
that the Federalists still strove to maintain the splendid manners 
that had characterized the régime of President Washington and his 
lady. Despising in his heart all fol-de-rols as much as even Jefferson 
could have done, yet the New England Senator was strictly loyal to 
his party and its traditions. Although he no longer wore his hair 
in a queue, there were ruffles to his shirt, and for state occasions he 
indulged in a dash of powder and a whiff of perfume. 

After studying the matter with careful deliberation and impar- 
tiality, he decided that the etiquette of the Washingtons and the 
Adamses would have demanded that he should pay a call upon the 
ladies he had so gallantly rescued. Accordingly, having attired him- 
self with the care befitting the occasion, he set forth. As he pursued 
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his way along Capitol Hill his gaze could rest upon the two wings 
of the Capitol with their woful air of incompleteness, while below 
lay the straggling city, not a city of well-paved thoroughfares and 
rushing street-cars, of horseless carriages and streams of human ants, 
as to-day, but a city of scattered houses and wide, mud-chopped streets ; 
yet, then as now, a cosmopolitan town, a town where the bright intel- 
lects of the country congregated, a town where intrigue and specula- 
tion and statesmanship brushed garments and often stopped to shake 
hands. 

He went up the short flight of steps between the four neat white 
columns and lifted the heavy knocker on Miss Page’s deep-set, fan- 
capped door. A black face peered up at him from the grated area 
windows, and presently the door opened to his knock. 

“ Walk right in, Mistah Westahfield, sah. Miss Kate’ll be mighty 
proud to see you,” and old Silas flung open the drawing-room door, 
precipitating the astonished Senator into a room crowded with people, 
the hum of whose voices had already reached his ear. 

He perceived that he had been ushered into one of those “ drawing- 
rooms” which had made Miss Page famous, and where it was claimed 
many a measure of public policy had been first conceived, many a 
party plot had been hatched, and many a vote smiled for and secured 
that turned the scales of the country’s history. Indeed, it was said 
that what Miss Page’s father could not aecomplish in the committee- 
room his daughter carried to successful completion in the drawing- 
room. 

Katherine arose from a piano-forte at the other end of the apart- 
ment and came forward to greet her new visitor. Her admirers had 
not been backward this afternoon in following Mrs. Madison’s example 
in the bestowal of floral names, and had dubbed the radiant Kate 
to-day a poppy, where the President’s wife, two nights before, had 
termed her a jessamine-flower, for what should the belle’s attire this 
afternoon be but an underskirt of crimson silk with an overdress of 
a darker red, the waist girt by a crimson cordon and the full red sleeves 
slashed over undersleeves of red gauze. Her hair, piled very high, 
and crimped and curled and puffed until it was truly a triumph of 
hairdresser’s art, was intertwined with red flowers, while, ere she arose 
from the piano-forte, she picked up a gorgeous red fan, which she 
spread out in her left hand as she made the Senator a deep courtesy 
that would have done credit to the Washington administration, and 
extended him her right. 

Nothing could have been sweeter or more gracious than Miss Page’s 
manner towards the Senator during his short visit; and whatever of 
political discussion had been going on when he arrived was not allowed 
to proceed during his stay, even though the hostess did have to frown 
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down Miss Eunice Peter and snub a young gallant who insisted that she 
finish the patriotic song she had been singing when the Senator made 
his entrance. 

“La, Kate,” said Miss Peter, when he had gone, “ what a conquest 
you have made! The Senator rescues you from the mire one night, 
sends an anxious note of inquiry next morning, and calls the following 
day! ‘Truly, the block of granite is being polished at great rate.” 

“Tush,” said Miss Page somewhat irritably, “because the man 
has developed more manners than we credited him with, shall we 
exaggerate his courtesy? For my part, I think he shows a very proper 
sense of the requirements, and I like much the interest he exhibits 
in my aunt’s health.” 

She spoke with such unusual heat that her cousin, William Page, 
glanced at her sharply. Kate generally took teasing with so serene 
a good-nature that it seemed to him only special interest in the Sena- 
tor could have aroused her to this warm defence; but, then, poor 
William was ever prone to find cause for jealousy in figments of his 
brain. 

III. 

Unconscious that his late hostess was speaking in his praise, the 
Senator walked from her house in deep displeasure that he had been 
drawn into a Sunday assembly, since a gathering of the kind ill 
consorted with his ideas of the keeping of the Sabbath. While much 
of the Puritan strictness of his upbringing had worn off in his con- 
tact with the world, he yet preserved certain of its tenets unimpaired. 

The afternoon was still young, and he decided he would go to 
see his sweet Dorothy, well assured that he would not find her the 
centre of a gay company; nor did he, yet it cannot be said that his 
second visit left a better taste in his mouth than did the first, since 
he found his nephew and his wife from home and Dorothy engaged 
in close conversation with young Brooke. Dorothy’s eyes were sus- 
piciously pink, where they should have been only clearly blue, and 
there was a tremor of suppressed emotion around her mouth as she 
greeted her uncle. Young Brooke viewed the older man with sullen 
coldness and doggedly refused to contribute anything to the flagging 
conversation that followed, while Dorothy, although she made a sweet 
effort to show the proper interest in the last arrival and to pay dutiful 
attention to what he had to say, was pitiably unequal to the enter- 
tainment of this later guest. Seeing that the younger man plainly 
did not intend to take his departure first, the older positively allowed 
himself at last to be frozen out,—he, who was in the habit of freezing 
others, not of being frozen! 

When he was gone young Brooke fetched a mighty sigh of relief, 
moved his seat to one exceedingly close to Dorothy, and proceeded 
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with the uninterrupted pleading of his case. I would not like to repeat 
the Adam story he had to tell of how Miss Peter at the ball had assured 
him that Dorothy’s uncle had already procured her an ice while he was 
gone for one, nor how she had produced her card and shown him his 
name down for the very waltz then beginning, though he could swear he 
had never writ it there; but what was he to do, when there it was, 
and the lady waiting to take a whirl with him, especially when Dorothy 
was so engrossed with the Senator that she had no eyes to see the glances 
he flung at her? 

And so on and on, poor Eunice receiving all the blame quite as 
though Mrs. Secretary’s ballroom had been the original Garden of 
Eden. 

If the stately Senator had left Miss Page’s drawing-room in dis- 
pleasure, he left Dorothy’s-in actual consternation; yet was he not a 
man to despair easily. No one believed more firmly than he-that a faint 
heart ne’er won anything worth having. This was a case which called 
for ardent wooing, that was all; and it remained to be seen whether 
the courtship of a man of experience was to fail before that of a young- 
ster of half his years. The younger beau went about more; Dorothy 
had seen more of him; that was where the trouble lay, but that could 
be remedied. Upon the Senator’s dresser was ever a goodly pile of invi- 
tations, for the Senator was a handsome man of a strong and rugged 
type; well off in this world’s goods too, and a man of parts, an eloquent 
speaker, a strong debater, a man with a career before him,—such a 
man, in short, as ladies thought it worth while to smile on, even in 
those early days when men were a drug on the Washington market. 

' There was no dearth of invitations, and he would now avail himself 
of them where once he had turned them an indifferent shoulder. There 
was the Custis supper and dance for Tuesday night. He would dispatch 
an acceptance in the morning. It was no small honor to be invited to 
Arlington, for the Custises, though the most hospitable of people, 
kept a little apart from the official society of the capital. The Senator 
knew that the reason for his receiving an invitation was twofold,— 
partly because his nephew’s wife was distantly related to the Calverts, 
and partly because Mr. Custis had taken a personal liking to him. On 
the outside of politics himself, the master of Arlington was able to judge 
men for themselves, and not for their views. 

It was an hour before sunset and a beautiful afternoon on Tuesday 
when a gay company set forth from Washington for the supper and 
dance at Arlington. All the ladies and a majority of the gentlemen 
went in carriages, but there were a few of the men who chose to go 
on horseback, sending their evening clothes by vehicle. Most of the 
Americans rode in the manner that has come to be recognized as the 
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distinctive feature of the riding of their countrymen, sitting the horse 
as though it and they were one. There were two of the riders, how- 
ever, Lord Fane and Senator Westerfield, who rode in the English 
fashion, maintaining their position with uncompromising stiffness. 
“As though to proclaim to the world,” said Miss Page, “that ‘the 
horse is a lower animal; you will observe we are above it, not of it.’ ” 

She leaned out of the carriage and beckoned Mr. Westerfield to her. 
“ Senator,” she said, “ we are all anxious to know how you learned to 
ride so English.” 

The Senator’s eyes looked coldly at her. He was not pleased by 
the impertinence of the question. “I was educated in England, 
Ma’am.” 

“ Ah, then, that accounts for your English sympathies.” 

A spark glowed in the cold eyes. “ You go a little far, Madam,” 
and it was proof of the intensity of his ire that he should drop the 
Yankee “Ma’am” for the more formal title. ‘“ My sympathies are 
not with England, nor are they under the hire of France,” and he 
gave her a caustic glance, for it was widely whispered by his detractors 
that Angus Page, Kate’s father, was in the pay of Napoleon; but 
then, as Lord Fane had recently written to a friend in England, 
“naught less ingenious than Yankee cunning could possibly invent all 
the mud-slings that each party in America flings at the other.” 

It was a bountiful supper which the Custises set before their guests, 
and one to which full justice was done, for the long ride and the keen 
November air were good appetizers. It was at supper that Lord Fane 
learned that one of the country gentlemen present had a pack of 
hounds and hunting-grounds upon his estate close by. The English- 
man’s enthusiasm was aroused. It took him and the country gentle- 
man not long to arrange for a meet for the coming Saturday. Though 
following the hounds was a sport then much in vogue in some parts 
of Virginia, it was a custom little followed in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, and there were not many present who had ever engaged in it. 
The Englishman’s eyes swept the company. 

“You will join us, Miss Page?” he asked. 

“Certainly. I have followed the hounds often on my grandfather’s 
lands in Virginia.” 

“ And you?” he looked at her Cousin William, who nodded assent. 
Miss Peter and her brother were also included, and several others; 
then the nobleman’s gaze rested upon the New England Senator. 

“ And you?” he asked. 

The Senator bowed, for he had already heard it arranged that 
Dorothy and several of those who did not hunt were to drive over in 
carriages from Washington for the lunch which was to be set at the 


mansion-house. 
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After supper: there was the gayest of music and the liveliest of 
dancing. The night was so warm for the season that some of the 
couples, who feared not colds, danced out on the brick-paved portico, 
the light streaming out from the windows to vie with the moon, which 
beamed in between the great, white columns. Kate, who was one of 
the outside dancers, had just finished a waltz and was leaning against 
one of the columns talking to her partner when young Peter, Eunice’s 
brother, sauntered up and, laughingly directing the attention of Miss 
Page’s companion to a young couple who had ventured upon a stroll 
among the trees, took advantage of the partner’s preoccupation to 
whisper : 

“ Kate, William is in the smoking-room, playing and losing heavily 
to Lord Fane. Can you not do something to stop him?—send him 
a message to come to you or something?” 

Into Kate’s face, which never flushed, there came a sort of under- 
glow, while her eyes flashed. Mr. Custis had set apart the room back 
of the library as a smoking-room for the gentlemen. Here many of 
the men had gathered while the dance progressed. Some were playing 
cards, but most were smoking and chatting. Kate swept into the hall 
and across the drawing-room to the entry. The door from the smoking- 
room into the entry stood open. At a table not far from the door sat 
Lord Fane and William Page. Kate stopped upon the threshold. 

“ How now, William,” she cried angrily—“ gambling? and in Mr. 
Custis’s house, when you know he does not approve!” For it was well 
known that, although Mr. Custis did not object to cards, he was much 
averse to heavy gambling. “For shame!” She cast a scorching glance 
at her flushed cousin and a withering one at the amused nobleman, 
who made a mocking show of hiding the cards. 

She took a step across the threshold; then her gaze reached the 
farther end of the room, and she saw standing there, his conversation 
with a gentleman from Georgetown evidently arrested by her appear- 
ance, the stately Senator from New England. His cold eyes met hers 
and seemed to lay bare to her hot heart all the impropriety of her 
conduct. A wave of shame swept over her. In those disdainful orbs 
she read to what ridicule her impulsive action would subject herself 
~ and William. 

“Why, oh, why,” she asked herself, “had she not sent a servant 
to summon William to her, as young Peter suggested, instead of coming 
in this indecorous manner to this apartment ?” 

It was not the first time that Miss Page’s impulses had caused her 
deep humiliation, but it seemed to her for the instant that never had 
the iron of self-contempt entered her soul as now. Every man in the 
room stood at attention, those who had been smoking with their cigars 
by their sides, their eyes riveted upon her.. 
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The cool impertinence of the Englishman broke the spell and 
enabled her to regain a measure of her composure. “La, Miss Page,” — 
he cried, “ your cousin and I were but making a small wager as to how 
many ounces of powder and rouge Mrs. Madison used for her toilet at 
the soirée the other night, and placing a bet as to how many pounds 
it will reach to if her vanity keeps pace with her age during the next 
four years.” ° 

Seeing that her only recourse lay in carrying matters off lightly, 
and with a thrill of gratitude that the Englishman had given her the 
chance, insolent though it were, she answered gayly, “ Tut, Lord Fane, 
do you not know that powder and rouge is no sign of vanity in a lady, 
but quite the contrary? *Tis a sign of modest self-depreciation, since, 
were she really vain, she would have such confidence in her looks that 
she would not feel she need touch them up.” 

“Then what about you?” demanded the laughing Lord. “Since 
you neither powder nor rouge, are we to believe you vain after all your 
protests to the contrary ?” 

“Not so,” retorted she.. “My abstinence is but a proof of my 
obedience, since my father hath forbade me the use of cosmetics.” 

“La, la,” exclaimed the Englishman, throwing up his hands, “ what 
modest mortals we all must be! Here is Miss Page, by her own showing 
utterly devoid of vanity, while by her proving no lady who rouges is 
vain. Then is there no vanity in Washington ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kate, “the gentlemen still are left. Come, Wil- 
liam, have you forgot that I am engaged to you for this dance? Truly, 
things have come to a pretty pass when a lady must hunt her partners,” 
and she led her cousin away captive. 

“A good-hearted girl that,” said the Georgetown gentleman to 
Senator Westerfield, “ever trying to save that weak-willed cousin from 
himself. ”Twould be like her to marry him to reform him,—a most 
risky business, as we know. He is fast going the road of his father— 
as ‘reckless a gambler as ever lived, squandering at the table all of his 
great heritage that was not pope’ and ’tis said this youngster is 
hunting means to make way with that.’ 

The Senator’s face softened somewhat at this wcgueation of Miss 
Page’s action. He had himself been cursed with a gambling brother, 
and knew the weight of the curse. 

“Tt seems to me, Kate,” said her cousin moodily, “that you might 
have refrained from exposing yourself and me in this manner. We 
will be the butts for jests and sneers in there.” He nodded towards 
the room they had just left. 

“ And it seems to me, William,” retorted Miss Page angrily, for 
however much she might condemn herself, reproof from him sat ill, 
“that instead of reproaching me, you could better be employed in 
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reproaching yourself for that weakness and cupidity which occasioned 
my stepping in to save you from one so vastly your superior in wisdom 
and cunning. But do not fear. It is the last time I shall humble my 
pride, shall drag in the dust my self-respect, to save you from your own 
folly. From this on you may pursue your delightful journey down hill 
‘ without being annoyed by interference from me.” 

“No, no, Kate,” cried her companion beseechingly, “do not cast 
me aside like this! You know full well that if you would but consent 
to marry me I would never touch card again; but when'I see you 
coquetting hither and thither, showering your smiles on all but me, 
with the arms of a dozen men held out to clasp you, and not knowing 
into whose you may cast yourself, what is left me in my agony of mind 
but to seek distraction where I may ?” 

“ And do you think, William, that I would marry a man as weak as 
you have described yourself to be? If ever I cast myself into the arms 
of a man, it will be one who is strong enough to hold me, not one 
who must himself be upheld. Strengthen yourself, William, before 
you talk to me of love.” And with that she turned her back upon him 
and walked into the library. 

IV. 

It was the day after the Custis dance that Miss Page came tripping 
across from Mrs. Van Ness’s to the south portico of the White House, 
at that time the front entrance to the Mansion. An old darky, very 
deaf and very intent upon his work, had a ladder across the doorway 
and was busy cleaning the woodwork. Miss Page could have passed 
under the ladder and have reached the portal, which stood hospitably 
open, but no Southern girl—at least, in the year 1811—would venture 
that. - 

“Uncle,” she said plaintively; “uncle,”—a little louder, when 
he did not hear,—“ if I have to walk under that ladder, I will have bad 
luck.” 

The darky turned, saw her, and immediately began to scramble 
down with bucket and brush. “ Why, dat suah am so, Missy; it suah 
am. I wouldn’t hab you walk undah dat laddah, not fuh nuthin’,” 
and he proceeded to move it with nervous haste. 

A stately figure appeared on the other side of the doorway, and Miss 
Page looked into a pair of amused eyes—eyes much less cold than 
usual. “And so you are superstitious, Miss Page?” Mr. Westerfield 
asked, benevolent superiority in his tone. Never had Katherine Page 
looked as winning to him as she did just then. It was not only because 
she was dressed in the very height of fashion,—having been to call 
upon the elegant Mrs. Van Ness,—but also because he had apprehended 
her in the betrayal of a truly feminine weakness. The Senator was 
partial to feminine weaknesses. He did not at all object to a woman 
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being superstitious, or afraid of mice, or even hysterical; the one 
thing he could not forgive in a woman was strongmindedness. There- 
fore Katherine, standing there, her round dress of emerald-green silk 
falling in graceful folds, her pelisse of purple velvet caught at the 
waist by a tasselled purple cord, her purple-velvet bonnet with its green- 
silk curtain tilted prettily upon her head, the white colonnade at her 
back and the bare stretch of White House lot with the shimmer of the 
Potomac in the perspective, was a more attractive picture to him than 
he would have supposed she could ever be. “So you are really super- 
stitious?” he questioned again, smiling at her still more kindly. 

Miss Page was recovering from her astonishment at seeing him 
there. What business could have brought him—a Federal Senator—to 
see the President? For she knew that when Senators and Representa- 
tives passed in and out of the White House at that time of day it was 
for audiences with the Chief Executive. 

“Well,” she answered judicially to his inquiry, “I do not wish to 
give Fate unnecessary offence. If she really should have an aversion 
to people walking under ladders, it would be foolish to provoke her 
displeasure by doing so when it could so easily be avoided.” 

The Senator laughed. “TI trust,” he observed gallantly, “that Fate 
reciprocates the deference you show her.” 

Miss Page shrugged her shoulders. “ Not always,” she replied with 
a pretty pout. 

“T regret to inform you that at the present moment she has a dis- 
appointment in store for you; that is, if you came to see Mrs. Madison, 
for I saw the lady set forth for a drive when I arrived.” 

“She did?” cried Katherine. “ How provoking, and I wanted so 
particularly to see her; but I will go see Mrs. Cutts. She will do 
almost as well.” 

“There again I must be a messenger of disappointment,” the gen- 
tleman returned, “for Mrs. Cutts was in the carriage with her, as were 
the Cutts children, and from their conversation I judged they were 
starting for a lengthy drive.” 

Miss Page tapped her high-heeled shoe impatiently upon the floor. 
“ How annoying!” she exclaimed. “ And I made so sure Cousin Dolly 
would be here that I sent the carriage to Georgetown on an errand 
with instructions to stop at the President’s house for me upon its 
return. Now, here am I, a carriageless wanderer, with no place of 
refuge.” 

“Truly, a sorry plight,” said the Senator mockingly. “If I may, 
I would offer you an escape from it. My gig is at the gate. From. 
here my way lies to the Capitol. If you will permit me, I would esteem 
it the greatest of pleasures to drive you home, and you can leave a 
message here for the carriage to follow.” 
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Miss Page hesitated only the fraction of a second. She had spent 
a good afternoon in calling, and had already visited all of her acquaint- 
ances who lived within convenient distance of the White House. Her 
closest friends lived too far away to be reached by other than carriage, 
and to return to any of the houses where she had just concluded formal 
visits would -be somewhat embarrassing; therefore she accepted with 
charming gratitude the Senator’s offer. 

As the Senator and his fair companion drove out the Avenue they 
met Lord Fane and William Page riding in. The lady gave them 
each a brilliant smile, and the Senator bestowed a cold bow. 

“Tra la,” hummed the Englishman under his breath, “ never have 
I seen an affair make so rapid a progress. "Tis but five days since your 
lovely cousin acquired the ice-bound Senator’s acquaintance, yet has he 
become her very shadow! Not since their introduction at Mrs. Secre- 
tary’s soirée have I seen one that the other was not close by.” 

William’s face, ever too sensitive to hide emotion, blanched and his 
brows drew together heavily. He rode the rest of the way to the tavern 
where they both had quarters in sullen silence. 

Saturday proved quite a properly cloudy day,.and the hunting party 
set out in gay spirits. The hunters had been sent over the day before 
that they might be fresh, and those of the party from Washington who 
were to hunt started for the meet on other horses. There were three 
carriages filled with ladies and such gentlemen as did not hunt. 

Though the sky was cloudy, there had been no rain later than the 
night of Mrs. Secretary’s ball. The ground proved hard and the scent 
uncertain, while the country rode very “blind,” being cut by the beds 
of many dry streams and ditches filled with dry leaves and weeds. 
Most of those who followed rode with care, but Miss Page, being 
mounted on a mettlesome horse and being in a mischievous mood, rode 
recklessly, taking ditches and fences in wild abandon to the joy of free- 
dom and motion. Lord Fane sent several cautions flying in her direc- 
tion, but her Cousin William, who was used to her style of riding, 
assured him that Kate would come out all right. Mr. Westerfield, 
however, undertook to reprimand her in a high-handed manner. Being 
mounted on one of Mr. Custis’s thoroughbreds, which that gentleman 
had offered to lend him, he was himself equal to anything the cover had 
to offer. 

“If you keep on at this rate,” he said to Miss Page sharply, “ you 
will get into serious trouble and break either your horse’s neck or your 
own. This style of riding might have done on your grandfather's 
land, where the country is probably smooth, but this is very rough,— 
really, not fit for hunting.” 

Miss Page flashed him a saucy glance as she gathered herself and 
her horse for a leap of the fence in front of them. She cleared it at a 
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bound and shot away like a rocket. Mr. Westerfield shrugged his 
shoulders and followed with calm ease. There was a bit of stone wall 
and a sunken fence ahead. She saw the wall and raised her horse for a 
leap of it. Then she saw the fence beyond and tried to rein in, but it 
was too late. The horse cleared the wall, caught his hoof in the fence, 
made a gallant effort to recover himself, failed, and pitched over. 

The Senator saw the catastrophe, and, with something so near an 
oath that it would have brought great sorrow to those good ancestors 
of his who landed at Plymouth Rock, he spurred his horse forward, 
cleared both the wall and the fence, and drew up beside the fallen 
hunter. j 

He fully expected to find Miss Page crushed under her mount, but 
instead, at his approach, she lifted herself from the ground and stood 
up straight and tall. Her hat was gone, her riding-habit was covered 
with dust and dry leaves and burrs, and one of her hands was bleeding, 
but the Senator was so relieved to find her apparently unharmed that 
he took refuge in roughness to hide it. 

“T warned you,” he said icily, “ what would be the result of your 
recklessness. I congratulate you that you escaped the punishment you 
really deserved.” 

She looked at him, dazed, and then an expression of passionate 
grief came into her eyes. “My horse—my Splendid!” she said, point- 
ing to where the animal was writhing in pain; “do you see?—his leg 
is broken, his breast is torn; he is wounded to death; and then you 
congratulate me upon escaping punishment! Yes, I have escaped. You 
are right. I should be where he is, suffering as he is. My beautiful, 
beautiful Splendid, to think that you, the innocent one, suffer, while I, 
the cause of it all, get off unhurt!” She sank down beside the horse 
and bent her head, sobbing. 

Mr. Westerfield’s face softened. He was a lover of horses, and 
the girl’s grief touched him. “ Miss Page,” he said, bending over her, 
“forgive me. I have been brutal to you. Forgive me, if you can—I 
cannot forgive myself.” He laid his hand with an almost fatherly 
tenderness upon her bowed head, and this was their attitude when 
William Page came bounding over the wall and fence. His eyes took 
in the scene: the pain-riven horse, the grief-stricken girl, the softened 
face of the Senator. 

Vv. 

Despite the mishap which had resulted so fatally to Miss Page’s 
horse—for it had been found necessary to shoot the animal—it was a 
merry party which gathered at the mansion-house for lunch, or really 
supper, as it proved to be, and a generous, hot one at that. 

‘ Determined not to be a kill-joy and cast a gloom over the others, 
Miss Page made a supreme effort to seem her usual gay self, but those 
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who knew her best could tell by the strained look in her eyes that it 
‘was an effort. 

They were half through supper when a countryman, who lived some 
miles beyond their host, dashed up to the door and shouted the news 
of the victory of Tippecanoe. He was on his way home from Washing- 
ton, where the tidings had just been received, and was spreading them 
joyfully along the road as he took his way. 

All the company present were members of the war party save only 
Mr. Westerfield and Lord Fane. The news was received with a great 

_ery of triumph. “ Now the weak-kneed will see whether we Americans 
are able to fight battles!” 

“Ha, England will find that her red-skinned allies will avail her 
little. Mayhap she will think twice before she stirs them up again,” 
and so on. , 

The host tried vainly to divert the conversation into another chan- 
nel, and his wife grew palpably nervous. “ Truly,” she whispered to 
Miss Peter, who sat near her, “’tis most unmannerly to go on thus, 
with Lord Fane by, and Mr. Westerfield, a Federalist, too.” 

“Oh, la, Ma’am,” said Eunice, “ you need‘mind neither of them. 
Senator Westerfield, I assure you, is able to take care of himself, while 
Lord Fane, as brother says, is too much a citizen of the world to be an 
over-loyal citizen of Britain. I venture, he cares little who fights or 
who wins so long as he is able to have his fun. A good game of brag 
or piquet is more to him than England’s prestige.” 

The hostess gazed at her in horror. “ Do you really think so—his 
own country?” she gasped. 

“T am sure of it,” returned Miss Peter emphatically. 

Just then the host’s voice raised itself above the others’. “Come, 
friends,” he said, “talk all you want on other subjects, but let us 
eschew politics.” 

“Then would you condemn us to be mutes, sir,” answered Miss 
Page, “ for I venture our brains are so set to the tune of politics that 
they are unable to furnish other music for our tongues.” 

“T know one little lady,” interposed Lord Fane, “ who never talks 
politics, and yet her tongue gives forth most excellent music. Would 
there were more like her,” and he bowed gallantly to Dorothy, by whose 
side he sat. 

“Dorothy,” said Miss Page, “does not talk politics because her 
convictions are so strong she can find no words adequate to express 
them.” 

“Then I am sure,” returned his Lordship, bending towards the 
girl with that courtly deference which he could assume at will, “that 
those strong convictions are on the side of England, for Miss Lane 
looks too much like one of our sweet English maidens to turn against 
the mother country.” 
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There was subtle love-making in his eyes, and as the shy but pleased 
color glowed in Dorothy’s cheeks it took all Mr. Westerfield’s self- 
control to keep one arm from springing out to clasp Dorothy and 
draw her away from that frivolous, light-mannered company, and the 
other from grasping the nobleman by the throat and choking the inso- 
lence that was no less such because clothed in the hypocritical garb of 
deference. That this Englishman, with his stained reputation, should 
be at liberty to even look at Dorothy, much less bend towards her with 
his breath fanning her cheek, was unendurable. 

There was a look of displeasure and resentment in Miss Page’s eyes 
also, and a frown of dissatisfaction puckered her brows at Dorothy’s 
next words. 

“TI would that I could see England,” said the girl timidly to his 
Lordship; “it must be so beautiful.” 

“ Ah, would that I might have the pleasure of showing it to you,” 
returned the gentleman fervently, “and of laying a certain portion 
of it at your feet.” - 

Mr. Westerfield moved restlessly in his chair, while some of the 
others tittered, and Miss Page came to the rescue. “ Pshaw, Dorothy,” 
said she, “ you would find it but a disappointment, I can assure you. 
*Tis naught but fog and boast, little gardens and big pretensions.” 

“TI recognize your description as most apt, Ma’am,” observed Mr. 
Westerfield, bowing to her. “ You must have good acquaintance with 
the isle.” 

“T have,” returned Miss Page, “one quite sufficient for my desires 
and needs,” and she flashed a meaning glance at Lord Fane. 

The perturbed host undertook again to interfere, but he need not 
have exercised himself on the Englishman’s account, as the latter was 
leaning back in his chair laughing heartily. To his credit be it said 
that he was not easily ruffled, and being a good giver of hard knocks, he 
was a good receiver also; nor was he blind to the disturbed expressions 
on the faces of Miss Page and Mr. Westerfield. He drew his own con- 
clusions from them, and they pleased him much. 

The next Monday morning Miss Page went to Georgetown to have 
some dresses fitted. Having completed her errand, it was, of course, 
not to be thought of that she should leave town without a visit to 
her dear friend Eunice, so to Miss Peter’s she repaired, and the two 
had colleeted so much to say to each other since Saturday eve that 
it was quite two hours before Miss Page arose in fright, recollecting 
an engagement with the President’s wife to help her with the making 
of her Christmas cakes. This savory duty was usually performed at 
Montpelier two months before Christmas, that the black cakes might 
have ample time to mellow, but this year the convening of Congress a 
month earlier than usual and the consequent hurrying of preparations 
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for departure from the country home had forced the postponement of 
the culinary task. It was for this reason that Miss Page, whose black 
cake was almost as famous as her fair beauty, had been called to the 
assistance of the lady of the White House. That the baking of Christ- 
mas cakes should be left to servants was not to be thought of. 

The Page carriage was rolling rapidly along the road to Washington 
when Lord Fane rode out from a side path and attached himself as an 
escort. As they crossed the bridge the national capital, ragged and 
rugged, lay stretched before them. The Englishman gazed at it with 
exaggerated contempt. 

“This is the city of splendid possibilities, is it not?” he asked, 
turning to Miss Page with a sneer,—“the splendid possibilities of 
being sent early to heaven by means of swamp fever, or swallowed up in 
one of the mudpits along your avenues; a fate which, I understand, 
came near befalling you a few nights since;” for, strange to say, his 
Lordship had but yesterday learned of the rescue of Miss Page and her 
aunt on the night of Mrs. Secretary’s soirée. 

“ Oh,” said Katherine airily, “those are but a few small annoyances 
that beset the capital of a great country, along with having naughty 
scions of foreign nobility exiled to it by their papas.” 

Lord Fane saw fit to ignore this broad and by no means courteous 
reference to himself. It was well known that his family had sent him 
out of England in order to hush up a disgraceful episode in which he 
was involved, and that his position as one of the secretaries to the 
British Minister was purely nominal. Truly, the manners of early 
days in Washington were not overly polite, or Miss Page would. have 
refrained from such speech; but, then, those which Lord Fane had 
brought with him from England were not so much better that he could 
afford to cavil. 

His Lordship gracefully closed his ears to the lady’s meaning and 
went on, “I think most seriously of moving my lodgings to Capitol 
Hill that I may reap some of the opportunities for rescuing fair ladies 
from miry graves.” 

“From all I understand,” returned Miss Page, “the hours at 
which Lord Fane returns to his lodgings are not such as find many ladies 
abroad.” 

This was another stab, since it was equally well known that the 
gentleman was wont to gamble until so late an hour in the morning 
that the rising sun oft shamed his candles. 

“Tis a matter of inexpressible joy,” remarked his Lordship, 
howing low in his saddle, “to know that Miss Page takes such interest 
in me as to keep tab upon my hours.” 

The lady turned towards him with a flame of. anger and disdain, 
and then thought better of it, and they both laughed. In truth, though 
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she had but scant respect for him and he no chivalrous regard for any 
woman, there was between them a comradeship of underlying good- 
nature and the ability to take as well as give. 

Having been summarily dismissed by Miss Page at the confines to 
the White House, and being an idler in a city of busy men, the noble- 
man found himself with two or three hours of vacant time upon his 
hands. It was too early for afternoon calls upon the ladies, and there 
was no prospect of finding anyone to gamble with before nightfall. A 
sophist, holding that he had but one life to live and that the only way 
to enjoy that life was to stuff it full of those idle sports called pleasures, 
the hours when such sports failed him were wretched indeed, filled 
with feverish unrest, for, never having cultivated friendship with his 
inner self, he was without that good companion for refuge when ennui 
overtook him. It was moodily, therefore, that he rode to his lodgings, 
and, flinging the bridle to his groom, mounted the stairs to his rooms. 

A different man might have gone instead to the British legation 
and have tried to earn the salary a despoiled government paid him . 
by offering to help Sir Augustus with some of the knotty problems that 
perplexed that Minister, but the thought did not cross the idler’s mind, 
and perhaps it was as well, since his services might have proved an 
even greater handicap to the harassed diplomat than did his mere idle 
presence at the capital. 

He threw himself into a chair and, picking up the last Gentleman’s 
Magazine that had come to him from London, sought to interest him- 
self in its insipid pages. Soon flinging it aside, his wandering glance 
caught the fresh whiteness of a note among the rich disorder of his 
dressing-table. He seized it with somewhat of eagerness and his eye 
kindled as he read, for it was an invitation to join a score of gentle- 
men on the morrow to shoot whitebacks, then so plentiful along the 
Potomac that the river was white with them. The note ran: 


“There is to be a supper upon our return, when the vic- 
tims to our skill are to be served for us; but think not that 
we are to depend solely upon our marksmanship to feed us. 
Nay, whether we prove good sportsmen or ill, we are to have 
a banquet. There are to be oysters from the bay served in 
seven different styles, cooked and uncooked, with turtle and 
partridges and wild turkey and—wine, the finest that could 
be found in the cellars of Baltimore and Philadelphia.” 


Lord Fane smacked his lips in prospect. It would not be the first 
of such banquets he had attended. Restored to good-humor by the 
morrow’s outlook, and reminded by the invitation of something in a 
recent letter from a friend in London, he sat him down to his escretoire 
to accept the invitation and likewise to pen a reply to the London letter. 
. He wrote to the Londoner: 
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“My Dear Damon” (for such was the absurd way in 
which young men of the day were wont to address their most 
especial friends) : “ ’Tis true, as you reproach, that for an exile 
in a wild and barbarous land I find strangely little time for 
writing; but, in truth, the denizens here keep one on the go 
almost as much as the inhabitants of our most blessed Lon- 
don. They have all the savage’s love of the feast and the 
dance, and ’tis a dull twenty-four hours that sees not one or 
two such entertainments. Truly, as Sir Augustus says, there 
could be worse places for exile than this; and assuredly these 
savages treat us with much social consideration, even those 
war-criers who are engaged in biting off England’s head. I 
know not whether the credit for the consideration is most due 
to the charms of your Pythias or to Sir Augustus himself, 
who is well liked and remembered here from the time he was 
secretary under our good Merry, having proved, as my charm- 
ing Kate expresses it, ‘a most pleasing contrast to that bit 
of small soul and vast self-importance.’ 

“ And that reminds me that you ask of my progress with 
the lovely Katherine. It could not be better. She had me in 
a quandary for awhile, ’tis true, but now I am convinced she 
is mine for the asking—which will be soon,.as my debts press 
and my father grows more penurious in each letter. I know 
of no more pleasant way of settling with my creditors than 
to turn over my debts to Miss Page’s wealthy father in ex- 
change for his transferring the beautiful Kate to me. 

“If you have doubts of her preference, you should have 
been by to-day when she confessed that she kept tab upon my 
movements and the spending of my hours, and should have 
seen the green in her hazel eyes wipe out the brown the other 
night when I made love to another maid. 

“As for the beauty’s cousin, not wishing to break with 
him, since winnings from him prove most convenient to pay 
losings to others, I have diplomatically directed his jealousy 
against another, a certain New England Senator, who, far 
from being in love with the lively Miss P., has lost what 
frozen remnant of heart he has to the same little maid I used 
the other night as a bow with which to play upon the jealous 
strings of Kate’s heart.” 

VI. 

WHITEBACKS proved so plentiful next day that, although the sports- 
men might have missed the variety, they could not have suffered for 
abundance had their supper that night consisted only of the results 
of their gunning. As each of the score of gentlemen who engaged 
in the duck-shooting had the privilege of inviting a guest to the ban- 
quet, there were two tables well filled. 

At the one where Lord Fane sat politics was avoided out of cour- 
tesy to him, but at the other there was a good deal of discussion of the 
subject, for affairs were pretty warm in Congress just then, the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations having that day presented to the House. 
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of Representatives its report, which proved practically a war declara- 
tion. 

“ And what will the Senator from New England do when a war-bill 
is presented in the Senate?” young Page demanded of Senator Wester- 
field, who sat opposite him. The youth had been drinking heavily, 
and had shown a desire by many previous attempts to provoke a quarrel 
with his vis-a-vis, but had been suppressed by the cooler heads around 
him. 

The Senator fixed icy eyes upon him. “ He will do what his con- 
science dictates, young man,” he replied with his most school-mastery 
manner. 

“His conscience?” sneered William. “Say, rather, his avarice. 
A New Englander knows no conscience save that of the pocket-book.” 

There was a general movement of dissatisfaction around the table. 
Frowns were directed at the tipsy youth, and those nearest him strove 
to touch him suggestively under the table, for there were several New 
England guests present besides Mr. Westerfield, and by no means 
all of those New Englanders were Federalists. Nay, not a few were 
stanch Democrats, and had done not a little to bring their section over 
to the war side. Hence, leaving out of consideration the discourtesy, 
so sweeping a denunciation as young Page’s was most impolitic. The 
young man heeded not, however, the warning glances and disapproving 
frowns. 

“ They are but a lot of mercenary traitors,” he went on, “ ready any 
day the opportunity offers to sell their country to England for a few 
dollars’ worth of commerce. The flag of the pirate were more sacred 
to them than the flag of their country did it help to fill their coffers.” 

“Tush, young man,” said the Senator, speaking with a good-humor 
which the remembrance that he was a guest induced him to hold to, 
“et us not bring to this table the vituperation that so oft disgraces the 
halls of Congress, where each side seeks to tidy its own floor by sweep- 
ing its trash into its neighbor’s house, when ’twould be quite as easy 
and much better to gather up the trash and use it to feed the flames of 
patriotism. We are all good Americans, I take it, and you of the South 
and West no more believe us Federalists of the East traitors than we 
believe you hirelings of Napoleon.” 

“ Hirelings of Napoleon!” cried the young man, half rising from 
the table. “Aye, that is the term that you and your fellow-traitors 
have concocted for my uncle and those patriots who join with him in 
striving to save the nation’s honor. *Tis a slur you fling with much 
swashbuckling bravery in the halls of Congress, where you think the 
rules and courtesy protect you from being called to personal account, 
but outside, where you fear your skin might be made to pay the penalty 
of your insolence, you take refuge in the plea, ‘Of course, we never 
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meant it.’ Pah, what a cowardly miser you are, as niggard with your 
life as with your wealth, seeking to safeguard both by foul machina- 
tions !” 

There was a stir, as though many were minded to rise up and cast 
out this obstreperous bibber, so bent upon creating a disturbance; but 
Mr. Westerfield’s voice broke in, and the others waited to hear what 
he had to say. 

“You seem desirous of picking a quarrel, young man,” he observed, 
with that calm superiority ever so exasperating to his opponents, both 
in Congress and out. “’Tis well that I am old enough to excuse much 
to your youth and your intoxication.” 

With that the younger man picked up his wine-glass and hurled it 
across the table. It was a good aim, and the shattering glass cut the 
Senator’s cheek, while the wine splashed over him. Mr. Westerfield 
stood quite still for a second, his face a stony gray; then he looked 
around the table with a slight shrug. “There is naught for it, I sup- 
pose, but to teach this young blood a lesson. Henry,” to his neplew, 
Dorothy’s brother, who was present, “may I ask you to act for me in 
making the proper arrangements with whomsoever Mr. Page may select 
to represent him?” He bowed to his antagonist. 

William, who had risen when he hurled the glass and had since 
stood at defiance, his eyes fixed on his adversary, turned to young Peter. 
“ George, I may rely upon you?” 

“ Yes,” answered his friend, but none too warmly. 

Mrs. Van Ness had invited several of the ladies whose husbands, 
brothers, or sweethearts were to attend the banquet to spend the evening 
with her in the mild dissipation of playing loo. It was arranged that 
the gentlemen should call for them after the breaking up of the banquet. 
Whether this arrangement had been made by Mrs. Van Ness, who was 
quite as shrewd in her way as was her father, old Davy Burns, himself, 
with the hope that the knowledge they were to meet the ladies would 
tend to keep the gentlemen sober it is hard to say, but certain it is 
that the ladies had fallen into it with much good grace. 

When the gentlemen arrived George Peter drew his sister aside 
and whispered a few words, upon which Eunice announced to her 
hostess that she must be leaving, as the night was raw and her father 
had cautioned her not to keep the horses out late. This was so flimsy 
an excuse, since it was well known that the petted Miss Peter did as 
she pleased with her father’s property, that Miss Page took occasion 
to intercept her friend in the hall as the other was hurrying upstairs 
for her wraps. 

“ Going, and so soon, Eunice?” she exclaimed. “ Why, Mrs. Van 
Ness’s plan was that we were to have coffee and music after the arrival 
of the gentlemen.” 
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“TI know,” Miss Peter answered, “but——” She hesitated .and 
glanced around cautiously. “George told me not to tell you,” she 
whispered hastily, “but I shall. William and Mr. Westerfield are to 
fight a duel, with George as William’s second.” 

“A duel!” Miss Page repeated, and her face paled. 

“Yes. *Tis of William’s provoking. He has conceived a jealous 
hatred of the Senator, egged on by Lord Fane, who, I venture, has 
some devil’s broth to boil by this fire he has lighted; but take care, 
there he comes.” She nodded towards the nobleman, who was ap- 
proaching. 

“Miss Page,” he said, making her a sweeping bow and speaking 
with ironical deference, “I have come to crave the boon of seeing you 
home to-night, understanding that your cousin, who was to have that 
honor, has proved most astonishingly delinquent and has not yet arrived 
to claim the favor the gods awarded him.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Page, drawing herself up haughtily, “and I 
understand well, sir, why William is deliquent. ’Tis one of the 
results of that snarl in which you have so industriously sought to 
involve him.” 

“1?” cried the Englishman, throwing up his hands, which, both 
beautiful and graceful, he was never loath to display. ‘ Now, if that 
is not a fine example of the justice of woman! On the contrary, Madam, 
I was at another table and heard naught of the fray until ’twas over.” 

“You may protest till doomsday, sir,” returned Kate, in a low 
tone but no less vehemently, “and you will not change my conviction 
that you are at the bottom of this most wretched affair.” Miss Peter 
had slipped on upstairs, and though others were in the hall, Miss 
Page and Lord Fane stood practically isolated by the newel post. 
“T have long seen that it was one of your pet diversions to play upon 
William’s sensibilities and to arouse his animosity against others. 
In truth, you are an idler, industrious only in serving that Master 
who employs the hands of the idle wicked. For a moment’s sport you 
would cause another’s death without a qualm. Pah, how I despise 
you and your frivolous, pleasure-loving soul !” 

“ Despise, Kate?” cried his Lordship, catching her hand and bend- 
ing over her with more of earnestness than mockery. “ Nay, do not 
say that you despise me! Hate I could stand, for love and hate, 


_ moving in opposite directions, oft meet and merge; but to be despised 


—nay, nay, I cannot have you despise me, Kate,” and his voice sank 
to a supplicating whisper. . 

“But I do despise you,” repeated Miss Page,—“ despise you for 
the idler that you are, whose sole occupation is to sow mischief for 
others to reap. You, a man of good parts, can find no better occupa- 
tion for each precious moment than to scheme for the next moment’s 
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amusement. Do you not think, my Lord, that the gifts with which 
nature has endowed you might be used for a somewhat better purpose ?” 

“ Ah, Kate, if you would but agree to share the purpose, I would 
be encouraged to use them for it. In plain words,’—he drew himself 
up and glanced around to make sure that no one was inconveniently 
near, then bent again towards her,—“if you will marry me, I will 
agree to lift myself out of this slough of idleness and undertake 
some such purpose as you approve. What shall it be? Politics? 
You have a taste for such; you find entertainment even in the crude 
politics of this new land,—this disorganized and childish form of 
government. Marry me, Kate, and I will introduce you to the politics 
of the dominant nation of the earth. Would you be a diplomat’s 
wife? Then will I make you such. A Cabinet Minister’s? That 
also can I accomplish for you. I am an idler—yes, because I have 
meee yet had incentive to be otherwise. You, Kate, can be the incen- 
tive.” 

“Oh, yes,” and there was no sdialnnaaeh of Miss Page’s scorn, “tis 
the same old tune, the same old song that I have heard sung by a 
score of others. Do I ask a man to straighten up—not to drink, 
to gamble, to idle away his youth, the haytime of his life, ’tis always 
the same answer, ‘ An you will marry me, I will do this that you ask.’ 
Truly, you might as well ask the doctor who writes you a prescription 
to throw in his fortune as a reward for your taking it. While I have 
a duly professional interest in my patients, yet I fear I cannot claim 
such self-sacrificing devotion as to be willing to give myself along 
with my prescription, and if I would, *twould be most hard for so 
impartial a physician to decide which patient should have the sweeten- 
ing potion with his nostrum.” 

Her insolent insouciance incensed the nobleman, too given to such 
play himself to always find it entertaining in others. “I assure Miss 
Page,” he said stiffly, “that it is not necessary for her to remind me 
of the length of the train of her admirers. I am fully aware that I 
have numerous rivals for her hand.” 

“ Assuredly,” returned the unblushing Kate, “which accounts for 
Lord Fane having attached himself to that train, since he is one of 
those modest men who, having no reliance in his own taste, can only 
admire that which he sees others admire. Well, well, ’tis the way of 
the world. I have oft heard that it explains a widow’s easy remarry- 
ing, since that one man has found her worth the marrying greatly 
recommends her to his fellows.” 

“ Nay, Kate,” said Lord Fane earnestly, “ you know that it is not . 
so. Were there not another man in all the world to admire you, you 
would yet be the one woman that I admire,” and he spoke with some 


semblance of truth, for Katherine, with her beauty, her insolent self- 
Vou, LXXI.—27 
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confidence, her wide social experience, and her gay temperament, had 
power to stir his pulses as few women ever had. Writing to his friend 
in London that day with confident assurance, to-night he was racked 
with doubt; and with Lord Fane—a most human man—the value of 
an article ever increased in direct ratio with the uncertainty of its 
possession. 

Seeing that she had piqued him, which was her intention, Miss 
Page turned from him. “ And now must I go and undo the mischief 
which you have wrought,” she remarked as she moved away. 

“TI?” he protested, but she crossed the hall and beckoned young 
Peter to her. Eunice was just descending the stairs clothed in her 
wraps. “ George,” Miss Page said to him, “can you get a message for 
me to William? I must see him—he must come to my house before 
twelve. Tell him that. Something must be done to avert this duel. 
If I have any influence with him, it shall not take place. You know 
what it would mean to his mother—if he were killed; and if, on the 
other hand, he were to kill or wound Mr. Westerfield, it would be——” 

“ Disastrous,” said young Peter gloomily. “I know, I realize it 
all. Your father would be involved, for his name was used to-night 
in the controversy by William. William, your father’s nephew; your 
father, a close friend of the President; Senator Westerfield, one of 
the President’s most bitter opponents: our enemies would raise the 
cry that it was a conspiracy to remove one who was a thorn. ’Twould 
be the Hamilton-Burr affair rehearsed, with duelling less popular 
now than then, and William’s lack of prominence offset by the promi- 
nence of those with whom he is connected.” 

Katherine smoothed one hand over the other in a fashion she had 
when she was nervous, then turned away to make her own adieus to 
Mrs. Van Ness and prepare for her departure. Her only duenna 
to-night was her middle-aged black maid, Maria, for her Aunt Lucretia 
was home with a headache, and it had been the understanding that 
William was to drive with his cousin to her father’s house that he 
might see her safely through mudholes or any dangers that might 
beset her way. There was no lack of gallants willing to supply the 
absent William’s place, but Miss Page refused their proffers and set 
out alone, her mind busied with plans. 

To reach the Page residence her carriage had to pass the house 
on Capitol Hill where Mr. Westerfield lodged. .A light shining out 
from behind the drawn blinds of an upper chamber caused her to 
speculate if it were not his room, and if he were not there at the 
moment engaged in writing letters and arranging for the meeting at 
to-morrow’s dawn. A sudden determination flamed within her, and, 
reaching home, she penned a hasty note to the Senator, and dispatched © 
it by Silas. 
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“May I have an urgent word with you to-night? I will 
await you in the drawing-room of my father’s house. 
“ KATHERINE PaGeE.” 


VII. 

Mr. WESTERFIELD read the lines impatiently, unwilling to respond 
affirmatively, yet loath to. be so churlish as to refuse. That she had 
learned of the proposed duel and wished to do something to prevent 
it he well understood. Nothing so disgusted him as the attempt 
of women to interfere in the affairs of men. When the interference 
took the form of tearful pleadings he could be softened to sympathy, 
but he easily surmised that Miss Page’s protests were not likely to be 
made in such fashion. He sent a scribbled word by Silas that he would 
be with her in a few minutes, and being a man of great promptness, 
he did not keep the lady long waiting. 

The large drawing-room, lighted by one candelabra, with a freshly 
rekindled fire snapping defiantly in the grate, had a chill and dreary 
air, in keeping with the occasion of the visit. Maria, a sop to Mrs. 
Grundy, loomed a grim, black shadow at the far end of the room, 
while Miss Page, her orange-colored dress, which she had worn at Mrs. 
Van Ness’s, lending the one touch of brilliancy to the apartment, 
turned from the hearth to greet the Senator. 

“T can only apologize,” she said, breaking into the subject at once, 
“for disturbing you at such an hour—and such a time—by my great 
necessity. I have sent for William, and if he responds to my sum- 
mons, he will be here in a quarter of an hour or less. It is my inten- 
tion to persuads him to apologize to you. The fault, as I understand 
perfectly, was his, and—the duel must not be fought. You probably 
do not know it, but his father and his two brothers were killed in duels, 
and the tragedies wrecked my aunt’s—his mother’s—health, and al- 
most her reason. William is all that is left her, and if anything were 
to happen him in a duel, her life or her mind would not survive it.” 

“Tt was my intention from the first, Miss Page,” said the Senator 
stiffly, “to fire in the air. Your cousin is not only very young, but 
he was in liquor, which is an explanation, if not an excuse, for any 
insanity of action. Therefore I do not propose to hold him account- 
able.” 

“ But for you to fire in the air,” said Kate, “would help matters 
not at all, since, if William prove so unamenable that he cannot be 
induced to apologize, he would not, I fear, be as generous in his action 
as you, once he were’ face to face with you upon the field; and to 
have him injure you in a duel in which you had fired into the air— 
surely, you can see what that would mean to him in all his after life 
and to those who are his relatives and friends. I sent for you to-night, 
*tis true, to implore your generosity for my cousin, but not for you 
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to use it in that way. I have some little influence with him, and if 
he answer my summons,” she glanced at the clock, which now pointed 
close to twelve, “I believe I can induce him to apologize; but he is 
very high-spirited and, fearing that you might be somewhat imperious 


. in your demands,—as you would have a right to be,” she added, with 


almost pathetic haste,—“ it occurred to me that possibly his apology 
might not be framed in exact accordance with your views, therefore 
I wished to implore you to accept it, even if it were not—just—what 
you thought it ought to be.” 

The appealing droop to her voice touched the Senator, and he took 
her hand gently in his. “You may be sure, Miss Page,” he said 
gravely, “that I will accept any apology which your cousin offers me.” 

The heavy knocker to the front door was lifted and dropped. The 
thud echoed through the house.. With a hasty word to her companion, 
Miss Page crossed the drawing-room to the hall, but Silas, who had 
waited up, reached the front door before her. From the voice without 
Kate recognized with sickening disappointment that it was not her 
cousin. It was, in fact, a messenger from young Peter announcing 
that William positively refused to obey his cousin’s summons and 
could not be budged from his determination. 

“Then I will go to him,” Kate declared, tearing the note into 
shreds in the bitterness of her disappointment. “Silas, bring out 
the carriage and have the horses harnessed. I will go to him,” she 
repeated as she reéntered the drawing-room. “He is a coward. He 
will not come because he knows, face to face with me, he dare not 
refuse what I ask; so, he is a coward, afraid, and he will not come. 
Well, I will go to him, and we will see.” She flung the torn bits of 
note into the grate, where they blazed up in a flame to match her 
anger. 

Mr. Westerfield crossed to the door she had left open, closed it, 
and came up to her. “Miss Page,” he said, “it surely is not your 
intention to go to your cousin’s lodgings to-night?” 

“Tt is,” she answered, turning towards him. “It is.” 

“Tt cannot be done,” he declared in his most determined tone. 
“It would be far better for you to disturb your father, who, I pre- 
sume, has retired, and get him to go to your cousin. His influence, 
I doubt not, would be almost as potent as yours,”—there was slight 
sarcasm in his tone,—“ and I am sure Mr. Page would far rather be 
routed out of bed than have his daughter expose herself by driving 
into town at this time of night to call upon her cousin.” 

“My father?” repeated Miss Page contemptuously. “My father 
would not lift a finger to save William from any folly. He despises 
him.” ‘ 

“ Ah,” thought the Senator, “so that is the way the land lies.” 
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To him it seemed plain enough that the girl was in love with her 
cousin, and that her father opposed the match. Mr. Westerfield had 
always respected Mr. Page as a canny and talented opponent, but his 
respect increased a considerable percentage just then. 

“No,” Kate continued, rather more to herself than her companion, 
“there is naught for it but to go to him myself, and go I will.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Westerfield, “but you must not think of 
it. I would be most derelict to my duty if, as your senior and one 
more experienced in the world than you can possibly be, I permitted 
you, without your father’s knowledge and consent, to do a thing like 
that. If you will awaken your father and apprise him, I will have, 
of course, no more to say: the matter will be in his hands.” 

“My father,” said Miss Page proudly, “never interferes with my 
actions.” ' 

“ Possibly not,” returned the Senator imperturbably, “ but I should 
in his place, and at this moment I feel that, in a measure, I represent 
him. At all events, Miss Page, you cannot go to your cousin to-night 
unless your father—or your aunt,” he added, “accompanies you. Of 
course, if your aunt accompanies you——” 

“My Aunt Lucretia is ill in bed,” said Miss Page haughtily. 

“Then the matter is settled. You cannot go.” 

“Ts the carriage ready, Silas?’ Kate asked. The darky had ap- 
peared at the drawing-room door. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” answered the servant with emphasis, and a disdain- 
ful glance at Mr. Westerfield. He had all the Southern negro’s scorn 
for Northerners, and before he opened the door he had heard something 
of the discussion going on between his mistress and the Senator. That 
this New Englander should dare oppose Miss Kate’s will was not to 
be tolerated. : 

“Then,” said Miss Page, rearing her head proudly, “I will go.” 
She caught up from a nearby chair the shawl and head-scarf she had 
flung there when she came from Mrs. Van Ness’s. “Come, Maria, 
get you ready to accompany me.” 

Mr. Westerfield waved Silas from the room with a gesture so im- 
_perious that, property of a proud Southern family though he was, the 
negro slunk out in meek obedience. Then the Senator took a stride 
towards Miss Page. 

“No,” he said sternly, laying a hand upon her shoulder, while 
the proud lady flinched under his compelling gaze,—“ no, Miss Page, 
you cannot go. The tavern at which your cousin rooms lodges many 
young men of flippant tongues who would hesitate not at all to take 
your name as a butt for jeers. I know this town in certain ways 

better than you can know it. It is too small not to be a gossip-pot. No 
woman’s name, however proud her position or honorable her lineage, 
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is safe unless she guard it carefully; but I would not have you think,” 
he added more gently, as he saw her eyes wavered under his and that 
there was a quiver about her. lips, “that I do not appreciate fully the 
disinterested affection that prompts you to make the visit. I know 
well that you would make the sacrifice and: count its cost well spent 
if it did either save your cousin’s life or prevent him from doing that 
which might cloud his future career, and I can say to you in all 


sincerity that the sacrifice is unnecessary, as the duel will not be 


fought.” 

Kate lifted her eyes quickly. “ William will never apologize save 
under my persuasion,” she declared. 

“T doubt it not,” answered the Senator, “and ’tis most apparent 
that your cousin does not propose to expose himself to that persuasion. 
What I meant was that I will prevent the duel myself by declining 
to fight it.” 

Miss Page looked at him with something approaching horror. She 
was Southern born, and she had inherited all the Southern tradition 
of the impossibility of the insulted declining to fight a duel unless 
an apology for the insult were received. Her expression of recoil was 
so apparent that the Senator suppressed a smile. 

“T thank you,” he continued, unruffled, “ for summoning me here 
to-night and giving me the occasion to think over the matter more 
impartially than I was doing in my chamber. By principle, I am 
opposed to duels. *Tis true, I have fought a few, but ’twas when I 
was a young man sojourning in France and pursuing a rather more 
reckless career than I now care to reflect upon.” 

Miss Page looked at him in astonishment. The Senator’s austere 
exterior, which had won from Lord Fane the sobriquet of “ New Eng- 
land parson,” spoke little of a reckless past. 

“ And,” he went on, “’tis certainly no pleasure to me to look back 
and remember that I took a man’s life, though at the time he seemed 
a brute of whom the world was well rid. His life was God’s, not 
mine, to take. Nor is my life my own to expose in frivolous vaunt- 
ing and for the mere pride of rebuking a tipsy youth’s ebullition. 
To risk his life in some worthy cause, where benefit would accrue 
to his country or those dear to him, is the noblest act of any man; 
but to stand up and be fired at by a swell-headed youngster whose 
aim may prove good or bad, out of a cowardly bowing to a monstrous 
demand of etiquette, is beneath one who prides himself upon common- 
sense. I was among those who severely censured my good friend 
Hamilton that he should allow himself to weakly yield his convic- 
tions and permit mistaken pride to make him dupe and victim of a 
scheming cur. Then shall I follow him in his error? Nay, there are 
two kinds of courage, and the true one does not lead that way. My 
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duty is plain, and I thank you, Miss Page, that by calling me here 
to-night you have served, unconsciously though it were, to point: it 
out to me. I bid you good-night.” He took her hand in a formal 
clasp, bowed, and left the room, while Kate stood thunderstruck, 
benumbed. 

Every canon of the code in which she had been reared was to be 
violated. Was the man, despite his fine presence, his dictatorial man- 
ner, his austere dignity, but a common coward, grasping eagerly ‘at 
the shadow of a chance to ward off jeopardy to his life? She remem- 
bered his bitter opposition to war. Was that the explanation? Did 
he fear, forsooth, that if war came, he might ” exposed to some of 
its dangers? 

She shrugged her shoulders in ineaneiaas yet—she was not 
sure. The memory of his figure loomed before her. ”T'was scarce the 
figure of her conception of a coward. He had held himself with the 
erectness of conscious power. There had been no weakness in the face, 
no shift to the eye. She went slowly to her room, wearied and per- 
plexed. 


VIII. 
THE word which spread next day that Mr. Westerfield had met 
the duelling party at the appointed spot at dawn, and then and there 


had declined to fight the duel, averring that he believed not in such 
bloody salves for honor, created much stir in the Capital City; but 
Miss Page was surprised to learn that, while some were quick to call 
him coward, most imputed his action to consideration for his political 
rather than his human skin. 

At Mrs. Madison’s levee the following Thursday evening—the first 
White House levee of the season and held earlier than usual on account 
of the earlier assembling of Congress—there was much eager discussion 
of the subject in corners. 

The assemblage was a brilliant one, the toilets of the ladies show- 
ing the freshness of the beginning of the season, and the house itself, 
recently fitted with some new furnishings, looking less bare than usual, 
while the good cheer of the hostess and the gayety of the young folks 
she had gathered about her added a radiance to the scene that was faith- 
fully reflected in the yellow drawing-room’s great mirrors. 

Nor was the drawing-room thronged only by the partisans of Mrs. 
Madison’s husband. Democrats and Federalists and “ Quids” rubbed 
shoulders and hobnobbed together under the influence of the benign 
smile of the lady of the White House. 

“La,” said Miss Peter, who was standing in the centre of a little 
group composed of Lord Fane, the department clerk who was John 
Randolph’s protégé, and young Brooke, “ what courage that Dorothy 
child has—parading around with that coward.” She nodded her head 
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towards the oval parlor, which Dorothy had just entered with Mr. 
Westerfield. 

Young Brooke flushed hotly. “You are one of the few to call 
Senator Westerfield coward, Ma’am,” he said, and, turning upon his 
heel, walked in the direction of Miss Lane and her uncle. 

“Good Lud!” cried Eunice, looking after him, “I had always sup- 
posed it was the niece he was in love with; I did not know his affection 
took in the uncle too.” 

The department clerk laughed. “ Mayhap,” he said, “he does not 
like so odious a term as coward to be applied to his future con- 
nections.” Miss Peter winced a little. She did not especially relish 
the habit others had of putting young Brooke down as Dorothy’s prop- 
erty. “And, in truth,” the clerk went blithely on, “the retreating 
Senator is less accredited with cowardice than husbandry in slipping 
so neatly out of the duel. ’Tis said that his State hath been most bitter 
in its opposition to duels since Hamilton was killed, and that were 
the Senator to engage in one he must resign his Senatorship. *Tis 
thrift, not cowardice, that guides him.” 

“Tush,” said Miss Peter, “I venture that, if he were small instead 
of large, you would all cry him coward; but because he does not look 
the part, you seek an explanation for him.” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders and looked at her with a curious 
smile. “ More like,” he said, “if he had not already a somewhat well- 
established reputation as a duellist, the rest of us would be more ready 
to cry him coward; but we fear that, while he probably considers a 
Senatorship a goodly price to pay for one duel, he might not think 
it too high for half a dozen, and mayhap some of us are not o’er anxious 
to be a target for his most excellent marksmanship. Nay, look not so 
astonished,” he laughed. “ Know you not that ’tis said he killed the 
best duellist in France a score and a half years ago, and that too after 
a series of six other duels in which he engaged, and in not one of which 
he was worsted ?” 

“Pah,” Miss Peter cried, “I believe it not. "Tis a fancy tale got 
up by his partisans.” The clerk laughed and turned away to speak to 
a passing Congressman, while she turned to Lord Fane, who shrugged 
his shoulders deprecatingly. 

“Tra la,” he hummed, “he looks a parson, ’tis true, but from all 
IT have learned during the last few days he has had some close com- 
munion with Satan in his time. *Tis said he was sent to Europe in 
his youth to represent his Boston grandfather’s commercial interests, 
and that he cut a fine swath there for some years, until the old gentle- 
man ordered him home and exiled him to the granite hills of his 
present State, where he married, reformed, and settled down in quite 
the proper way, becoming the fine likeness of a parson that you see 
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him; but I beg,” he added with mock entreaty, casting an eye in the 
direction of Miss Page, who was standing the centre of a brilliant 
group of army officers and ladies a few yards away, “that you will not 
betray to Miss Page the Senator’s wild past. The lovely Kate, I have 
observed, hath a tenderness for wild things tamed, and I fear, her 
affections being now upon the fence, the knowledge of the Senator’s 
past wildness and present tameness might cause them to topple over 
in his direction.” 

“Tush,” said Miss Peter, “ Kate, I can assure you, will never fall 
in love with any man who declines to avenge an insult.” 

“An you think she will fall in love with him who avenges one, 
I will get her cousin to insult me to-morrow that I may call him out.” 

Eunice laid a hasty hand upon his arm, for the Englishman was 
so great a dare-devil that she knew not but that he might really do it. 
“No,” she said earnestly, “do not do that. There is a fatality to Wil- 
liam’s family in the fighting of duels. His two brothers and his father 
all lost their lives in them, and his mother is in a constant state of terror 
lest his end come thus.” 

“ As well that way as any,” said the nobleman, lifting a disdainful 
shoulder; but he did not press the point, for he well knew that the 
slayer of her cousin would stand poor chance for Miss Page’s hand. 


Time passed; spring came, and still Congress vacillated between 
war and compromise. On a beautiful spring day several ladies gath- 
ered at Mrs. Van Ness’s to do summer sewing for the inmates of the 
City Orphan Asylum—that pet charity of Mrs. Madison, of which Mrs. 
Van Ness was one of the founders. 

The President’s wife—never a shirker—was down on the floor cut- 
ting out. Kate’s Aunt Lucretia was working buttonholes in finished 
garments with an evenness and fineness that rivalled daintiest em- 
broidery; while the younger ladies, Miss Page and Miss Peter and 
Miss Lane, had been set to hemming. There is something particularly 
conducive to mischief about hemming. A long, straight seam sends 
our thoughts into the path of reflection; but a hem—the very slant 
of the stitches gives an oblique turn to meditation; and if, like Miss 
Peter, you have small taste for sewing, your thoughts are apt to take 
a malicious slant. 

“La, Kate,” she said, leaning across Miss Lane, who sat between 
them, “I had almost forgot to show you young Brooke’s latest. You 
know how fond.I am of turquoise,—look you at this.” She took a locket 
or charm from a chain about her neck and tossed it to Miss Page, who 
caught it with a not approving glance. 

It was a mere bauble,—a heart-shaped affair of gold with a tur- 
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quoise of fair size in the centre. “Is it not pretty, Miss Lane?” Miss 
Peter demanded, showing it to her when Kate handed it back. 

Dorothy had gone pale, but the blood that had deserted her face 
had surged around her heart to make it strong. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered carelessly. “He has ever a pretty taste 
in the way he wastes his money. Brother Henry is always taking me 
to task for accepting fol-de-rols from him, but, as Araminta says, ’tis 
better for a young man bent upon extravagance to do his wasting on the 
ladies than at the gaming-table, as so many do.” 

“Good Lud,” said Eunice to Miss Page, when she was out of 
Dorothy’s ear-shot, “ how I have brought that child out! Another year 
under my tutelage, and she will be almost as good at repartee as you, 
Kate.” 

But Miss Page was not to be appeased by such flattery. “’Tis a 
shame, Eunice,” she said sharply, “the way you strive to break that 
child’s heart by stirring up dissensions between her and Ensign Brooke. 
Why must you try to steal her one when you have so many ?” 

“La, Kate,” returned Miss Peter, “’tis because I have so many that 
I want her one. She has broke my chain. I have not another beau 
from the navy on my list. There is Lieutenant Gaines to represent 
the army, and young Kent, John Randolph’s pet, of the civil service. 
There is Congressman Berkley, who has come over to me in despair 
from you, of the House, and old Senator Turley, of the Senate; there 
is Monsieur d’Ardelle, of the diplomatic corps, and—oh, well, why 
enumerate? ’Tis enough to say that there would be no break in the 
chain were it not for young Brooke’s desertion. You must remember, 
Kate, that he was mine long before he was Dorothy’s. A year ago 
he was grovelling at my feet—-can you d2ny it? Then, in the summer, 
he makes a visit to his home in-New York State; he finds Dorothy and 
her sister-in-law there visitin, also, and, lo! when he returns to 
Washington Dorothy follows him and disputes my claim to him. Can 
you blame me that I seek to punish such audacity and reclaim my 
own?” . 

“Tush,” said Miss Page contemptuously, “to enter into a contest 
with a child for a mere boy’s love! You might as well get into a fight 
with a baby over ‘the possession of a doll! Eunice, I am shamed for 
you; and I doubt not the bauble you showed to-day was one you bought 
yourself.” 

“Nay, nay,” laughed Miss Peter; “it was truly young Brooke’s 
latest gift to me—but it was given last summer, before he met Dorothy.” 

Miss Page turned away in disgust and then turned back. “ And 
when he tells her that,” she asked, “what will be her opinion, and his, 
of you?” 

“ My dear,” said Eunice gayly, “she will not listen to him; do not 
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fear. When a girl like Dorothy feels anger so intensely that she is 
enabled to turn it off smartly and with a calm face, she is too far gene 
in rage to listen to explanations.” 

Alas, that the heartless Eunice should have been so well able to 
read human nature; for, in truth, that very night Dorothy gathered 
together all those “ fol-de-rols” which young Brooke had wasted on 
her and sent them to him with a curt note that he could place them 
where they would be more appreciated. Nor would the once gentle 
Dorothy see him when he called for an explanation, nor answer the 
notes he sent her imploring a hearing. At length, after his sixth note 
had been returned unopened and his fourth request for an interview 
denied, he took refuge in huff, feeling himself most unjustly treated 
and mightily abused; as, in truth, he was, since he had been most 
circumspect in his behavior of late and quite shunned Miss Peter’s 
society. Now, in revenge, he determined to fling himself again at the 
ever sympathetic and approachable Eunice’s feet—which was exactly 
the outcome that astute lady had anticipated. 

“ Araminta,” said Mr. Westerfield to his nephew’s wife one day in 
May, “I fear you have not noted how pale and wan Dorothy has become. 
"Tis evident that this climate does not agree with her, and especially 
in springtime, when ’tis hard upon the strongest. I would advise that 
you send her to her grandmother’s for recuperation.” 

“La,” said Mrs. Lane, “’tis not the climate that ails Dorothy, ’tis 
her break with young Brooke; and you cannot get her to leave, lest 
he think she is running away in sorrow. When her engagement was 
first broken I offered to send her to New York or to her grandmother’s 
in New England, but she would hear none of it. She was bound to 
stick it out, and, I must say, she does it well. °Tis only about home 
that she shows pallor and wanness. Abroad she is gay enough, thrice 
gayer than before, and ’tis what the gentlemen like. They come crowd- 
ing-around her now almost as muchas around Miss a and Miss 
Peter; had you noticed it? . - 

Of a certainty the Senator had or it, with many pangs and. 
much disapproval, but there had been: the sweetening reflection that- 
Dorothy showed an eagerness for his society over every other; and- 
he had solaced himself with the thought that her gayety—which he 
assuredly would have termed flippancy in Miss Page or Miss Peter—- 
was the natural overflow of a child’s bright nature; but. it was: not 
on her sister-in-law’s last words that his attention now riveted itself. 

: “Did you say that she and Ensign Brooke had been engaged?” he 
asked heavily, much as though the words were too leaden for his tongue 
to handle. 

- “Ta, did you not know it?” -Mrs. Lane cried; then she gave the 
Senator a: quick look, as: though an idea suddenly crossed her mind. 
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“Good Lud! I thought everybody knew it; but, of course, Henry and 
I would not allow it to be announced. “T'was Dorothy’s first season, 
and she so young, and then Brooke has naught but his pay—an ensign’s 
pay—until his grandfather dies. But ’tis all over now,” she added 
airily, “and much for the best, as I can see. Dorothy is too pretty 
and too bright to tie herself for life to a poor young officer—and of 
the navy too. I would rather risk the army for advancement any day. 
No, no; she should certainly make a better match; do you not think 
so?” and she gave him a keen glance. 

But the Senator only frowned. Matchmaking and Dorothy should 
have no connection. His heart was sore with tenderness for the child 
in her sorrow, and his self-respect was stung also. He blamed himself 
that he should have been so blind. That he should lay his plans to 
win a girl who was betrothed to another was most contrary to his code 
of honor. To him a betrothal was scarcely less sacred than marriage. 
He reflected rather bitterly how much might have been saved if the 
New England custom of announcing an engagement as soon as entered 
into had been followed in this instance. 

When he left the house he walked slowly, with bent head, revolving 
if there were any way he could bring the lovers together—provided 
they were still lovers, and were suited to each other; but were they 
suited? Most of all, was young Brooke suited to Dorothy? Was he 
not of too small calibre for that sweet girl? Naught but a stripling, of 
a light and, the Senator feared, volatile nature, was he competent to 
be intrusted with Dorothy’s dear future. Had not her sister-in-law 
been right; should she not make a better match; not in a material 
sense,—his heart and brain shrank from such consideration,—but in 
the sense of securing a stronger man to lean on and guide her gentle 
steps ? 

IX. 

IT was a warm morning in the latter part of May that Miss Page 
drove up to the house of a New York Congressman and, alighting, made 
anxious inquiry as to the Congressman’s health, for he had been ill, 
and he was a politician whom Kate’s father was most anxious to pro- 
pitiate. 

In truth, he was the leader of his State delegation in Congress, 
and good York State, having only a few months before swung into 
the war column, seemed now about to swing out. As usual at such 
crucial times, Mr. Page had called his daughter’s tact and social 
influence to his aid. A little catering to the Congressman’s vanity, a 
little social pampering of his wife, and who could say but that the 
State delegation might be revolved at will? 

The neat English housemaid who answered the door informed Miss 
Page that she was not quite sure how master was that morning, as the 
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doctor had just left, but if the lady would step into the library, she 
would find out; so into the library Miss Page stepped, and found 
Lord Fane lounging there. 

The nobleman was, she knew, a distant relation of the Congress- 
man’s wife, who was proud of the connection and much given to pam- 
pering the already over-spoiled Lord. 

“You?” said Miss Page, with more surprise than pleasure. 

“Yes, I; and, like your belleship, upon diplomacy bent.” He 
gave her a glance of teasing meaning, and Miss Page did not doubt 
that he was there upon a mission similar to her own, only to swing the 
Congressman to the other side. Sir Augustus was honestly doing his 
best to prevent war, and his knowledge of American politics was suf- 
ficient for him to know that a demonstration against war by the solid 
congressional delegation from the rich State of New York might do 
much to stem the tide for war declaration. The lady readily conceived 
that he had induced his titled secretary to use his kinsman’s influence 
with New York’s leader. 

“On diplomacy bent?” she repeated artlessly. “La, is Lord 
Fane at last trying to earn his salary? ’Tis the sweeter mission of 
sympathy that brings me hither. And how is your Congressman 
cousin?” seating herself in the chair which his Lordship brought 
forward for her. 

“So far recovered that he is in a most belligerent temper, which 
I at first feared augured ill for my diplomacy, but I have managed to 
direct his spleen against the odious Napoleon, so ’tis France, not Eng- 
land, that must dodge the American war missiles.” 

“Tush,” said Miss Page, “ poor child, do you really flatter yourself 
with such fancies? Then let me warn you that war will be declared 
by Congress against Britain in a week. I tell you this in confidence, 
that you may begin the packing of your seachest, and be ready to leave 
the country in good order when Sir Augustus gets his passports.” 

“ For my part,” said his Lordship with a shrug, “I would you spoke 
with truthful prophecy. Nothing would so delight me as to help lead 
a victorious army to these shores and win back the naughty provinces 
that now think themselves independent States. When that is done, 
and your rebel father’s estates have been confiscated and divided 
among the victorious generals, I trust our good King will see to it 
that the hand of Mr. Page’s daughter goes with that part which falls 
to me.” 

“T can assure Lord Fane,” said Miss Page, rising and making 
him a deep courtesy, “that when his Lordship leads a victorious British 
army to these shores, subjugates the ‘naughty provinces’ that now 
think themselves independent States, and sees my father’s estates con- 
fiscated, he shall receive my hand along with that portion of the estates 
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which falls to him; but never will he receive that hand under other 
circumstances.” 

The saucy smile upon her lips, the mockery in her eyes, the light 
poise of her figure, expressive at once of disdain and conscious power, 
was spark to the tinder of the young man’s heart. 

“ What, ante, Kate?” he asked, taking a step towards her. 

“ Never,” she answered, laughing, drawing back. 

“Then, by Heaven! would he be fool not to snatch the opportunity 
chance affords him.” He caught her to him in a swift, passionate 
embrace, and pressed a burning kiss upon her startled lips. 

It was then that the door opened, and Mr. Westerfield stood upon 
the threshold. The girl’s back was towards him, but Lord Fane faced 
him. The nobleman released the girl instantly, but not before the 
Senator, with a stiff and silent bow of apology, had closed the door 
noiselessly and shut himself out. 

Lord Fane was a young man of considerable daring, but he quaited 
before the fury of Miss Page’s white face and the blaze of her eyes. 
She swept towards the door without a word, all unconscious of the 
silent spectator of the tableau who had so recently opened and closed 
it. The Englishman hastily interposed himself between it and her. 

“ Kate,” he cried, “listen to me. I love you! It is my apology— 
I love you.” 

She looked at him with a scorn so cold that, against his will, he 
stepped aside from the door at her imperious gesture, and she passed 
out. Left alone, he sank into a chair, more upset than he had ever 
been in his life. It was not the first time he had stolen a kiss, nor 
the first time a woman had made show of anger over the theft; but 
he was aware that Miss Page’s anger was not simulated. He had 
offended her probably past forgiveness, and he realized for the first time 
just how much she was to him. 

As for Mr. Westerfield, he had left the Congressman’s house in deep 
annoyance at the contretemps. Not only was he irritated at the awk- 
ward predicament in which he had found himself upon opening the 
library door, and disgusted at the flirtatious conduct of the young 
couple, but he was especially vexed that the untoward mischance should 
interfere with the errand which had brought him to the Congress; 
man’s. Of course, after surprising the library tableau, it had been 
impossible for him to remain in the house, especially since he had been 
directed to the library and was unacquainted with any of the other 
apartments of the dwelling. 

The errand which had brought him was somewhat similar to Miss 
Page’s and Lord Fane’s, differing in accordance as his position differed 
from theirs. He was chairman of a committee in the Senate which 
matched the House committee of which the New Yorker was chairman, 
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and there was a measure then pending in both houses which had been 
brought up by their respective committees. Learning that the Con- 
gressman was considerably better and able to receive visitors, he had 
come ostensibly to consult with him about the measure and the possi- 
bility of hurrying it through Congress, but it had certainly been his 
intention to sound the Congressman’s war views as well. 

His opinion of Miss Page had fluctuated considerably since his 
introduction to her at Mrs. Secretary’s soirée in the fall. Up to that 
time, when he had known her only by reputation, he had her neatly 
labelled as a small-souled flirt who essayed to play a mischievous part 
in politics. As his acquaintance with her widened, however, he came 
to doubt now and then if he had not misjudged her, and if she were 
not a more womanly woman than he had credited her with being. The 
night of the banquet, during their conversation at her home, he had 
felt a genuine respect and sympathy for her. He had believed that 
she was in love with her cousin, and, while he deprecated that she 
should waste her love upon so unworthy an object, he had admired 
the devotion that prompted her to try to save the young man; but the 
incident of this morning had shattered all respect. 

“Pah,” he said to himself with a disdainful shrug, “she is but a 
scarlet woman at heart, even though she go clothed in the white garb 
of propriety.” 

As he took his way down the Avenue he saw before him the youth- 
ful form of Dorothy. It did not take many of his strides to enable him 
to overtake the lady’s mincing steps, which the fashion of the day de- 
creed. Her head had been a little drooped and her eyes downcast until 
he spoke to her; then she summoned a bright smile and turned gayly to 
greet him. He was relieved to note that the paleness which had so 
troubled him when last he saw her at her home, and which had led 
him to speak to her sister-in-law about her, was not to-day apparent. 
In fact, quite bright roses bloomed in her cheeks. *Tis humiliating to 
reflect that a gentleman of Senator Westerfield’s two years’ residence 
in Paris should not have recognized that they had been planted there 
by Dorothy’s sister-in-law out of Mistress Araminta’s own rouge pot; 
but, simple-minded man that he was, he took them for nature’s, and, 
in truth, Dorothy’s large Neapolitan hat of lilac and white, with its 
bunches of grapes and lilies, did throw a softening shade across her 
face. 

In Dorothy’s hands were.some roses which Mrs. Van Ness, upon 
whom she had been to call to leave a message from her sister-in-law, 
and with whom she was a special pet, had given her. Their fragrance 
was wafted to the Senator as he walked beside the girl, and carried him 
back to a June day, twelve years before, when he had met Dorothy’s 
aunt on a: village road carrying roses to a sick friend and had turned 
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to walk with her. The girl beside him was so exact a duplicate of that 
other, save that there was a touch more of character and resolution, 
perhaps, in the living face than there had been in the dead woman’s, 
that he was deeply moved. And how gay she seemed—gayer than his 
Mary had ever been at her happiest! Surely, there was no pining here 
for a recreant, stripling lover! Nay, she had realized that it was but 
a child’s fancy, and cast it from her. 

They turned from the Avenue, and he entered with her the garden 
of her brother’s house. The flowers here were not so plentiful nor so 
advanced in bloom as Mrs. Van Ness’s, but there was a green freshness 
everywhere, while the air had a balm that was most delightful. 

They seated themselves upon a little bench under a fatherly tree, 
an old-timer left from the days when forests grew where the city now 
stood. “ Araminta is gone from home—to Georgetown,” Dorothy said, 
settling herself gracefully and looking at her companion with a flutter 
of coquetry, “so you must content yourself to be entertained by me.” 

The Senator said nothing. Perhaps he had not heard her. A crisis 
was at hand—a crisis of his own making, and he was preparing for it. 
Dorothy, after a little glance at his face, also fell silent, and in repose 
there was a pathetic droop at the corners of the mouth and a circle of 
weariness under her eyes which the Senator might have noticed had 
not his gaze rested reflectively upon the grass at his feet. 

“Dorothy,” he said at last, turning to her and taking her hand 
tenderly in his, while Dorothy quickly gathered herself for an assump- 
tion of brightness, “is the old love, the first love, quite dead and 
buried? Forgive me, dear, but I know about it, and I want to know if 
it is quite dead.” 

A change came into Dorothy’s face, there was a heaving of her chest, 
and the Senator might have thought it strange that her cheeks remained 
rosy while her lips grew pale, but his own emotion was too deep for 
such surface observations. In a moment the girl had controlled her 
agitation, and looked up at him with eyes that were just a little steely 
in their brightness. 

“ Nay, uncle,” she laughed, and Dorothy had a charming mouth for 
laughter, though once the Senator would have thought that shy smiles 
became her best, “that cannot be dead and buried which never lived, 
you know. "T'was at most but a fantasy, or, say, an early morning 
dew-web, which the rising sun of discernment soon dissipated.” 

The Senator’s grasp upon her hand tightened. He arose from his 
seat beside her and bent over her. “Then, Dorothy,” he said, speaking 
in the hushed tone of a strong man’s controlled emotion, “if that were 
but a lacework of dew, do you think it would be possible for me to 
weave in your heart a network of love so strong that, as the sun of your 
young life rose to its zenith and then sank to its decline, the interwoven 
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cords would but knot themselves the tighter and make the network 
the stronger? Tell me, Dorothy, would you be willing to fill the 
vacancy which your dead aunt has left in my life—fill it to the utter- 
most, as only you can fill it? You are the second woman in my life that 
I have asked to be my wife. The first was your dear aunt. Will you 
be as kind to me as she was, Dorothy, and grant the boon I ask as she 
granted it ?” 

Dorothy’s free hand fluttered in her lap. “Oh uncle,” she said, 
“ I—I am so honored.” 

Perhaps it was not an answer the most satisfying to the Senator’s 
heart, but it was so clearly an acceptance that he was too prudent a 
man to reject what the gods allowed. 


x. 

“G@oop Lud, Kate,” cried Miss Peter, bursting in upon her friend 
a few mornings later, “guess what I have just heard? That silly 
Dorothy has gone and engaged herself to that iceberg Westerfield ! 
La, I declare, I am that good-hearted, I never would have took her 
Brooke away from her if I had known my teasing would have pushed 
her to such lengths as to throw herself into the arms of a polar bear.” 

Miss Page patted her foot upon the floor impatiently, while a frown 
of irritation creased her brow. “ You are ever getting into mischief, 
Eunice,” she said petulantly, “and then pleading thoughtlessness in 
extenuation. As for that kind heart of which you prate, ’tis buried too 
deep to be of much service. I would rather have a smaller heart and 
keep it nearer the surface.” 

“La,” exclaimed Miss Peter, “one would think it was your lover 
I had taken away instead of Miss Lane’s.” 

One morning in early June quite a number of society folk, both 
young and middle-aged, set out from the capital for an estate lying 
on the river above Alexandria to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of 
the heir of the house. Such coming-of-age celebrations, borrowed 
from the mother country, were still much in vogue in the one-time 
colonies of Maryland and Virginia. There were a dozen boatloads of 
gayly dressed holiday makers, the bright sunshine, the fresh river 
breeze, and the bubbling spirits of the young people making each bark 


rival the other in brilliancy. 
The estate was a handsome one, the ten-roomed dwelling of frame 


far less pretentious than the splendid grounds; the great gardens, both 


flower and vegetable; the magnificent grove of beeches; the beautiful 
lawn sloping up from the river, and the wide fields stretching for full 


a mile. It was natural, therefore, that the entertainment should be 
an outdoor one, the hundred guests—for all the country aristocracy had 
been invited as well as the city folk—spreading themselves over gardens 


and lawn and grove. 
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Our early Virginia ancestors were much for summer-houses, and 
the lawns to-day were dotted with no less than three of these fancy 
affairs. Down by the water’s edge, where a weeping-willow on one 
side and a white-sheathed sycamore on the other cast a welcome shade, 
stood a double-roomed lattice-work structure. The entrance to it was 
by a door in the side that fronted on the lawn, while in the second 
room three broad, hinged lattice windows looked out upon the river, 
a narrow archway connecting the two apartments. 

After luncheon Mr. Westerfield and Dorothy wandered thither and 
sat. for quite a while in the second apartment, gazing out through its 
open. windows at.the blue Potomac. The breeze from the river ruffled 
Dorothy’s soft hair, and Mr. Westerfield thought he had never seen 
her look so sweetly fair. They talked but little, for the poetry of the 
scene that the windows revealed sent Mr. Westerfield’s thoughts into 
a musing channel, while Dorothy’s eyes gazed wistfully into space, as 
though she were asking a troubled question of the future. 

At length a gay troop came searching for them to join in a dance 
upon the lawn, and their hour in Arcady—if such it were—was broken 
into. The dance arranged for was to be a floral one, each of the fair 
maids taking part to be draped in the plenteous blossoms which the 
luxuriant gardens so amply supplied, while the knights were to wear 
chaplets of oak-leaves upon their brows and wreaths to match their 
lady’s flower upon their arms. 

‘The afternoon was far enough advanced for flinging shadows to 
have made the lawn comfortable for such performance, and as there 
would be no moon that night, the dance, to be effective, must be per- 
formed before twilight hid the beauty of the flowers. 

Dorothy’s delicate flower face blended well with the wreaths of 
moss rosebuds which her sister-in-law had woven for her, and Mr. 
Westerfield was not the only one who thought her the sweetest bud of 
all. Miss Page, her dark hair and her white dress draped with gorgeous 
damask roses, led the dance with Lord Fane. 

It was not until the dance was over that Dorothy discovered she 
had lost her handkerchief—a dainty cobweb sent to her from Paris by 
one of her Boston relatives sojourning there. It must be confessed 
that Dorothy had ever a propensity for losing things that had been a 
subject for much censure from her New England grandmother, but 
to lose this beautiful trifle of cambric and lace bade fair to break her 
heart. -She looked here and there and everywhere for it, with woe- 
begone countenance and eyes from which she could not keep tears of 
distress. 

- Like the gallant lover that he was, Mr. Westerfield joined in the 
quest; and as Dorothy’s last recollection of having it was when sitting 
in ‘the summer-house, he started thither to hunt for it. By now it 
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was twilight within the lattice structure, and search at first seemed 
vain, but at last the spying of a speck of white under one of the rustic 
benches sent him down upon his knees to investigate. It was while thus 
prostrate, reaching for the white flutter, that a couple entered the outer 
room. 

“T fear, Madam, that your ideas of love are somewhat chimerical.” 
The sneering voice was Lord Fane’s. 

“Perhaps so,” returned Miss Page’s tones, cool and proud, “ but 
since spinsterhood has no terrors for me, I see no reason to change 
my purpose not to marry unless I meet a man whom I can love so 
ardently that to be separated from him were to part with all that 
made life dear, and, pardon me, Lord Fane, you do not fill the role.” 

“ Ah Kate,” cried the nobleman, “’tis apparent to me that, despite 
my dragging myself in the dust as I have, in the humbleness of my 
apologies, you have never yet forgiven the kiss that the fervor of the 
moment tempied me to steal at my Congressman cousin’s. Up to that 
time I cannot but believe that your heart inclined towards me.” 

“Nay, Lord Fane, let us, I beg, consider that a closed incident.” 

Mr. Westerfield, by no means a swearing man, could yet have cursed 
the fate that thus made him twice confidant to this couple’s lovemaking. 
He snatched the truant fabric and scrambled to his feet with as much 
agility as a man of his stature, who had been prone upon the floor, 
well could. If the windows looking riverward had come full way to 
the floor instead of but half, I know not but the Senator would have 
resorted to cowardly backdoor retreat rather than let his unwelcome 
presence be known; but there was no help for it, and he strode boldly. 
to the connecting mines. 

“Your pardon,” he said, “ but I have been npen a. successful hunt 
for Miss Lane’s handkerchief in the next room.” He held up the 
dainty bit in confirmation, and made a long-strided retreat through the 
open door to the lawn beyond. 4 

Lord Fane muttered some hot curses beneath his breath. “ The 
—— parson, is he ever to cross my path at the wrong moment?” he 
asked himself. 

Miss Page’s face had paled slightly at the ree unexpected 
appearance, and there was no concealing the annoyance that flashed inta 
her eyes. A lady may be willing to explain her views upon the delicate 
subject of love to the lover who has prostrated himself at her feet and 
prayed her to marry him, but she does not care to have those views 
overheard by a third person—and such a person as the austere Senator. 


War had at length been declared. Sir Augustus Foster, with Lord 
Fane in his train, had set sail for home. Upon his farewell visit to 
her his Lordship took occasion to remind Miss Page of her. promise to 
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marry him when he should help lead a victorious army against her 
country, subjugate the free States of America, reduce them once more 
to British provinces, and confiscate the lands of her father. 

“Fear not,” Miss Page reassured him, “but that, when you and 
your army have accomplished all those doughty deeds, my humble hand 
shall be yours.” 

“ Ah Kate,” cried his Lordship, “you know not what dis-service 
you have done your poor country by thus inspiring a mighty warrior 
to rise up against her.” 

Thus, laughingly, they parted; but though Lord Fane by no means 
expected his extravagant claims before the lady to be made good, he 
did confidently expect that Britain would come victorious from out 
the struggle, and, presaging that Miss Page would be considerably 
humbled by her country’s humiliation, he flattered himself she would 
then turn a meeker ear to his wooing. His main solace lay in the fact 
that, so far as he could judge, her affections were as yet disengaged. 
Unless pity should lead her to marry her cousin, he could not see that 
he had a serious rival. 

XI. 

Durine the ensuing fall and winter the sensitive heart of the 
capital fluttered at each war despatch,—sinking at the news of the 
land defeats, thrilling joyfully at the tidings of naval victories, gayly 
seizing any opportunity that offered for social celebration of success; 
for Washington society, though bereft by the war of many of its gal- 
lants and sheared of many of its prominent families, especially those 
of the army and navy circles, who had gone to their homes in the 
various States when their fathers and husbands were ordered into 
active service, was yet ever ready for gay dissipation. 

The navy officers whose ships anchored in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton for short seasons were the recipients of society’s sweetest smiles 
and most gracious favors, belonging, as they did, to that branch of 
service which had so far won all the renown of the war. Never had 
society smiled more brilliantly than on the night of the great naval 
ball at Tomlinson’s Hall, given early in December. 

The walls of the ballroom were swathed in the stars and stripes, 
while at the upper end of the room, where the President and his wife 
sat surrounded by distinguished guests, were draped the flags of the 
Alert and the Guerriére, lately captured from the British. The navy 
officers were in full-dress uniform, as were those of the army who 
were present, while the costumes of the ladies had never been more 
brilliant, difficult though it were in those war days to get goods from 
France. 

Mrs. Madison herself wore a peach-colored gown cut very low, with 
pearls strung about her neck and on her head a black-lace turban 
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from which nodded a white dove—supposed to represent the dove of 
peace, thought by many a happy symbol, for surely the recent naval 
victories must soon bring England to terms. Miss Page was attired 
in a dress of white-and-crimson silk, while across her bare shoulders 
was draped a scarf of sky-blue crape, fastened in front with a diamond 
star. This daringly patriotic dress received loud encomiums from the 
gentlemen, though some of the ladies sniffed. 

The ball was in full swing, the dancing at its merriest, when word 
was brought to the Secretary of the Navy, sitting in the circle close 
to the President and his wife, that his son was below, bearer of the 
colors of the captured’ Macedonian and despatches from Commodore 
Decatur. The news of the Commodore’s victory had reached the city 
just as the guests were assembling for the ball and had already done 
much to heighten the gayety, but that the young Lieutenant should 
appear with the colors at so opportune a moment was almost too joyous - 
a coincidence. 

Gentlemen crowded down the narrow stairs after the proud father, 
eager to greet, with him, the gallant son. The ladies in the hall 
laughed and wept with joy, and embraced one another in the intensity 
of their emotion. When the young Lieutenant entered, the colors in 
his arms, there was such a frantic rush towards him that a panic almost 
ensued. Trains were torn, coiffures disarranged, wigs knocked awry, 
toes trampled on. With two bright spots of pride burning in his 
cheeks, the young man made straight for the end of the room, where 
Mrs. Madison, the President, the Cabinet, and the surrounding guests 
had risen to welcome him. Bending on one knee, he laid the colors at 
Mrs. Madison’s feet amid the cheers of the spectators and the triumph- 
ant strains of the band. 

In the crush Miss Page found herself beside Senator Westerfield. 
“Ts this not a blessed moment, Senator?” she asked him, with shining 
eyes. “ Does it not arouse a patriotic fervor even in your breast?” 

“It does, Ma’am,” he answered, looking down at her, for, tall 
though she were, she came but to his ear; “it does, and I know of no 
better time to ask for your good wishes in my new career than this. 
I have but lately tendered my resignation from the Senate to the 
Governor of my State and accepted a commission in the army.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she cried scornfully, “ now that your country has proved 
victorious, you come cringing to her side; but when you thought she 
might fail, you stood off and taunted her with weakness.” 

This attack, so sudden and so unjust, stung the Senator to pas- 
sionate retort. ‘How dare you say a thing like that to me?” he cried 
in a tone so tense and low that it was naught but a hoarse whisper. 
“Bah,” he exclaimed, his eyes blazing into hers, “ you can arouse my 
passion, but you can never win my love!” And he strode away, losing 
himself among the crowd. 
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This culmination to his speech, no less unexpected to her than her 
attack had been to him, sent the blood from her face to her heart. Her 
hands closed upon her fan with such violent pressure that one of the 
jewelled sticks snapped—and it was an expensive toy too, one of those 
commissions with which she, as well as Mrs. Madison and other Wash- 
ington ladies, had loaded Mrs. Joel Barlow when that lady set out with 
her husband on his diplomatic mission to France. 

As for.the Senator, when he plunged among the crowd heart and 
brain alike were on fire. He was aware that it was not the girl’s un- 
gracious words alone which moved him. His own last words to her 
had betrayed him to himself. He knew that, from his first acquaint- 
ance with her, she had stirred him; had awakened into a blaze the 
embers of a heart that was naturally a fiery one; but he had resolutely 
disregarded the feeling that she aroused. He would have none of it. 
The woman was a siren, he had told himself; an accomplished flirt ; 
as different from his ideal for a wife as Dorothy was from her; so he 
had set out with fixed determination to win Dorothy, and he had won 
her; yet to-night had he betrayed to himself and the woman the truth, 
that the passion of his heart was hers, not his fiancée’s.. Was it because 
Dorothy’s back was turned, because she was off in New York, out of 
his sight, that he had thus let himself go? he asked himself. Was he 
that sort of a man? 

Then gradually his usual command of himself came back; he grew 
cooler; he was able to look at the matter impartially. He looked his 
unjustness in the eye and frowned it down. He had no right to accuse 
Miss Page of playing the siren’s part with him; she had never sought 
to attract him; nay, she had rather sought to repel him, to show 
how scant her liking for him was; and if this very antipathy had but. 
served to stir his pulses, was the fault hers? No. 

‘. His conscience told him that he owed the girl an apology for his’ 
rude and inexcusable behavior, and though it were a bitter dose to swal- 
low, yet was he too much a Puritan not to the more resolutely perform 
a task because it was hard. 

- The wild excitement, the frantic enthusiasm, had subsided, and- 
the dance was once more in progress when Mr. Westerfield made: his 
way to Miss Page. He found her, looking pale ‘and a trifle weary, 
sitting beside her aunt. She had been dancing, but she had come off 
the'floor ere the waltz was half finished and had dispatched her partner- 
for a glass of water. There was a vacant chair on the other side of her, 
and Mr. Westerfield possessed himself of it. 

' “Miss Page,” he said, bending towards her and speaking in a low 
tone, “I owe you an apology for my roughness awhile ago. It seems 
my misfortune to ever show you the boorish side of my character—and’ 
I fear it is a large side, for my temper is violent and my nature pas- 
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sionate, as you have been too well allowed to see. Can you forgive my 
latest piece of rudeness ?” 

“Oh Mr. Westerfield,” cried the girl beneath her breath, with a 
supplicating gesture, “do not apologize to me! ‘The fault is mine! 
It is ever my temptation to maliciously affront you; and why—when I 
owe you so much? Do not think that I forget your consideration in 
regard to the duel with my cousin, though I realize full well that I 
have never expressed my appreciation of your kindness to me in that 
matter. I know not why I have been so churlish in showing my grati- 
tude. *Tis not the Page way of acknowledging a favor.” 

“Nay, Miss Page,” he said gently, “the debt is mine. As I stated 
to you that night, I have to thank you for the opportunity you gave 
me to look my conscience in the face, and perceive that cowardice would 
lie in fighting the duel, not in refraining from fighting it.” 

They parted in friendliest manner, and I know not why at home, 
when she had dismissed good maid Maria for the night, Kate should 
throw herself upon her bed and weep, nor why Mr. Westerfield should 
pace his room till dawn with a cigar tight clinched between his teeth. 


XII. 


UNFORTUNATELY, Mrs. Madison’s white dove of peace proved but 
a stuffed idol and no true symbol. The months rolled by; two years 
of the war were gone, yet was peace no nearer; nay, to some the out- 
look was blacker than ever before. Cockburn was marauding along the 
coast; fewer were victories on sea to stir enthusiasm. 

August, 1814, came and brought with it disquieting rumors of 
British intention to attack the capital; yet, such is American opti- 
mism and self-confidence, Washingtonians and the people at large 
could not be made to believe that even the reckless Cockburn would 
dare attack the nation’s capital; nor, if he dared make the attempt, 
could get close enough to carry out the purpose. 

“Pooh,” said the scornful Miss Page, “’tis but the usual British 
empty vaunting. Let them try it if they dare.” 

But, as we all know, dare they did. Early in the afternoon of the 
fateful twenty-fourth Kate’s Aunt Lucretia, sent into spasms of fright 
by bits of disquieting news that came flying in from the vicinity of 
Bladensburg, would hear to naught but that her niece should order 
out the carriage and they should drive to the President’s house to 
learn what intelligence Mrs. Madison had received from the front. 
Far rather would Kate have remained at home and awaited advices 
from her father, who had that morning set out with the President and 
the members of the Cabinet for the seat of war with the promise to 
let his daughter have early news of the progress of events, but. finding 
no-other way of quieting her aunt, she at length reluctantly consented 
to drive to the White House. 
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They found Mrs. Madison heroically striving to hide nervousness 
beneath a front of good cheer, and such was her ability to conceal the 
real doubts and fears that assailed her that she soon had Miss Lucretia 
calmed. 

“La,” she exclaimed, with her merry laugh, and if there were a 
hollow note in it, the elder Miss Page’s hearing was not sufficiently 
acute to discover it, “so sure am I that Mr. Madison and the gentle- 
men with him will be coming soon with a brave tale of victory that I 
have ordered an extra good dinner to be served. Your father, Kate, and 
all the Cabinet and some of the military are to join us, and I doubt not 
the ale and wine will be drunk to many a triumphant toast.” 

As she spoke her ear was on the alert for the sound of approaching 
horsemen. The sound of an approaching horseman there was, but it 
was the messenger whom the President had sent to bid his wife prepare 
for flight, as the American army had met defeat and the British were 
marching on the capital. When Miss Lucretia heard this she went 
into hysterics, and besought Kate that they set out at once for either 
Baltimore or some of their relatives’ estates in Virginia; but the 
younger Miss Page had less fear for her life and more regard for her 
property than had Miss Lucretia, and she would not hear to leaving the 
city until she had returned home and gathered the lighter of her valua- 
bles to take with her. Furthermore, she and her aunt had come to the 
White House in a light two-horse carriage, and for a journey to Balti- 
more or into the heart of Virginia she well knew they would need the 
four-horse coach, nor was she greatly minded to set out at all until 
she received some word from her father. 

Leaving her aunt with Mrs. Madison, she drove rapidly homeward. 
As she had expected, she found there a message from her father, hastily 
scribbled on the back of an old letter. He wrote: 


“Get your aunt and yourself out of the city at once. 
Cockburn and his marauders are in full speed for Washing- 
ton, and our raw, panic-stricken troops are utterly unable to 
head them off. 

“Do not burden yourself with too much ‘plunder,’ my 
dear Kate,” using with dry humor the colloquialism then, 
as now, much heard in the mountains of his native State. 
“ Leave that for Cockburn and his knaves. The more they 
load themselves down with loot, the more chance stand we to 
capture them if once we are able to gather together our 
scattered hayseeds and get them to make something like a 
determined stand against the enemy.” 


Notwithstanding her father’s caution, Kate gathered together all 
the “plunder” that she well could, the family silver, her mother’s 
jewels, the pearls that had been her Castilian grandmother’s, the dia- 
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monds and sapphires that had descended to her from the noble house 
of France, of which her maternal great-grandfather had been the last 
male representative. Nor were some of her costliest dresses forgotten, 
but were packed beneath the roomy carriage-seats. 

Then, taking her maid Maria and old black Mammy, who had been 
nurse to her father and her aunt, into the coach with her and ordering 
the other servants to follow in the market-wagon, just returned from its 
daily trip to Georgetown for supplies, she set forth. Silas refused to 
flee. He fly from the British? Not he! He had not served with his 
old master, Kate’s grandfather, through the last two years of the Revo- 
lution for that! 

And so much did Kate admire his spirit that gladly would she have 
remained with him to guard her father’s house, but well she knew that 
such action on her part would prostrate her aunt and bring down upon 
herself the weight of her father’s silent displeasure, yet in self-disgust 
and bitterness of spirit did she thus allow herself to flee before the 
British. And was it necessary? Even yet she could not bring herself 
to believe that her countrymen would allow their capital to be invaded. 
It seemed to her that if she were a man, she would hold the capital 
against the invaders if she had to fight the whole British army single- 
handed; but Kate was not a man, and “ifs” are most convenient 
things, so back to the Executive Mansion she sped. 

When she arrived at the President’s house she found a bewildering 
scene of confusion and panic. A few fleet-footed troops from the 
routed American army had already reached the capital and had halted 
in front of the White House, either too fatigued immediately to con- 
tinue their flight, or with a vague idea that their comrades in arms 
would soon join them and that a stand against the enemy might be 
made there. Some, exhausted with the running, had flung themselves 
upon the ground, while others were munching food that had been 
handed out to them from the table lately so elaborately set for the 
dining of the President and his guests. 

Within the Mansion the apartments on the ground-floor were 
thronged with excited gentlemen who had gathered to urge Mrs. Madi- 
son’s hurried flight. Mr. Carroll, his hands clasped nervously behind 
his back, was walking up and down the dining-room, muttering to 
himself and ill concealing his impatience with the wife of the Presi- 
dent. 

French John—the doorkeeper of the White House and Mrs. Madi- 
son’s most devoted servitor—was up on a table striving to unscrew the 
famous Washington portrait from the wall, while his mistress stood 
directing his efforts. It was upon this scene that Kate entered, and 
Mrs. Madison turned to her with an expression of relief at her arrival. 
“Ta, Kate,” she cried, “I am glad you have come! Your aunt has 
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been that distressed lest something had happened you that I have 
had her lie down and Sukie bathe her head. Well, well, John, an 
you cannot unscrew the picture, we must break the frame and take 
it out, for leave it I cannot, since I promised Mr. Custis Sunday that 
it should be cared for did the British menace the capital and I have 
to fly. Gladly,” she whispered to Kate, under cover of the noise of 
the breaking of the picture-fame, “would I wait here longer in hope 
of my dear husband’s coming, but I fear he would not like it in me, 
and Mr. Carroll and the other gentlemen are already in bad-humor at 
my procrastination; so there is nothing for it, I suppose, but to de- 
part.” 

She checked a sigh while she glanced around the room, as though 
she feared her eyes might never again look upon its familiar walls; 
then, gathering some dainties from the table, she stuffed them into 
her old-fashioned reticule, while French John caught up the hamper 
she had already ordered packed with food for the journey. Calling 
Miss Lucretia, she passed out to her waiting carriage, which she entered, 
followed by her maid Sukey and Mr. Carroll, who was to act as her 
escort. 

As the Madison carriage drove off the Cutts carriage, containing 
Mrs. Madison’s sister and brother-in-law with their children, fell in 
behind, and in their wake followed the Page coach, with a tearful 
Aunt Lucretia and a disgusted and humiliated Kate inside. 

They were not the only refugees from the capital. Nay, the road 
they took was blocked with those fleeing like themselves—some on foot, 
others in vehicles of any description that could be procured. Good 
Long Bridge groaned under the unwonted traffic. Those only were 
left within the city who had neither means nor strength to fly. Ever 
afterwards the memory of that flight was naught to Kate but a hideous 
nightmare of choked roads, wild rumors, straggling, disorderly weeds 
begged shelters, drenching rains, and pealing thunder. 

In fact, Miss Page, who had so eloquently advocated war and had 
schemed for war votes, now had brought close to her the realization of 
what war meant. Vouchsafed, late that afternoon, a brief glimpse 
of the harried President and allowed a short stay at Georgetown, at 
nightfall they again took up their flight. As their carriages rolled 
slowly along the blocked road, their ears filled with the tumult, the 
din of voices, the grinding of wheels, the groaning of heavily laden 
wagons, the curses of confused drivers, the sobs.and querulous com- 
plaints of women and children, the ribald songs and laughter of 
drunken soldiers, Kate could easily have believed that she was trav- 
ersing a path to the infernal regions; and she had but to look out 
through the back window of her carriage to see the flames of burning 
Washington reddening the sky. 
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Nor was the second day, with its terrific hurricane, a more pleas- 
ant memory for the future; but the third morning brought some relief, 
for penitent Nature smiled through her tears like a naughty child who 
had recovered her good-humor. At dawn Mrs. Madison, pursuant to 
the instructions left by her husband, set forth in disguise to continue 
her flight, but Kate, finding that her Aunt Lucretia was well-nigh 
exhausted by the preceding day’s events, determined to wait until a 
later hour; and glad she was of her decision, since she soon received 
a note from her father advising her that the British had left. Washing- 
ton. He wrote: 



















. “Though not before they burned our. house. “Tis not 
destroyed, however, and a few repairs will set it right. 1 
enclose you a note from your friend Fane, found stuck in a 
vase on the drawing-room mantel. I advise you not to return 
here, as all is chaos, but to proceed with your aunt to our 
relatives in Virginia, or, if you prefer, you can send her 
thither and join me in Baltimore, for which city I will set out 
shortly. They say that Baltimore will be the next object of 
British attack, but I understand that city is well defended, 
and I hope, if the British do decide to visit there, they will 
tind their hosts at home and more hospitably ready to wel- 
come them than they were in Washington. 

“ By the way, your Cousin William was wounded in the 
battle at Bladensburg, but not seriously. I have seen to him 
and he is doing well.” 



















Lord Fane’s note ran thus, and one wonders not that Kate should 
tear it into fragments: 






“T tried to save your house, oh most beloved Kate, but 
after your foolish negro, Silas, fired on our beloved General 
it was impossible. However, there is a larger domain await- 
ing you across the water when you decide to accept it along 
with “Your ever adoring, 

“ FANE. 















“Pp. S—Do you not think the subjugation of the erst- 
while free States is proceeding with fair celerity? I assure 
you, my most blessed Katherine, that your promise is the 
inspiration of my life.” 








Mr. Page had sent the message to his daughter by his private secre- 
tary, a young man whom Miss Lucretia had educated and who was 
much attached to her. With him Mr. Page sent the two-horse carriage 
and Silas. From this Kate easily understood that her father wished 
her to send her aunt under the young man’s protection with the coach 
to her relatives in Virginia, and herself proceed with Silas in the two- 


horse carriage to Baltimore. 
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Why her father was so anxious to have her join him in Baltimore, 
where relatives of her mother lived to whom she would be sure to be 
welcome, she did not then understand. Later on she thought she did, 
for she learned that her Cousin William, whose wound, though painful, 
was not dangerous, had been sent to the relatives in Virginia. It was 
very apparent that her father, knowing his daughter’s warm heart, 
feared the sight of William wounded might work upon her sympathies 
until she would consent to marry him, and for this reason he did not 
wish them thrown together. That Kate would marry her cousin had 
been Mr. Page’s great fear for the last half dozen years. 

It was rarely that Miss Page failed to follow the line of action 
she thought her father desired, and on this occasion she set out for 
Baltimore, well knowing that he had some ulterior motive, though 
unable then to fathom it. 

XIIT. 

IntToxicaTEeD by their success at Washington and subsequently at 
Alexandria, the British did much to aid their own defeat at Baltimore 
by their loud boasts of their intentions. General Ross was to eat 
Sunday dinner there, forsooth, while Cockburn was to have the entire 
city for his spoil. The consequence was that not only did militia from 
all over the State pour in, but that the Federal government sent large 
detachments of regulars and marines to the city’s assistance as well. 

Kate had been with her relatives but a week when she received a 
letter from Miss Peter filled with gossip, and among other things the 
following : 

“That mountain of ice, Westerfield, has been sent with a 
company of regular artillery to the aid of Baltimore, I hear, 
so you can rest easy, my dear Kate. The city now is saved. 
I thought he got a commission in the infantry, but it seems he 
exchanged into the artillery as being more suited to his size, 
I suppose. They always take big men for the artillery. Do 
you remember that enormous Captain Serger with whom I 
flirted three years ago, was it not? La, La. 

“ But to return to your Westerfield. Brother says he was 
for years captain or something of the artillery of his own 
State, and makes a fine officer for the service. Good Lud! 
what has not that man been engaged in in his life? He must 
be as old as Methuselah was before his taking off.” 


In view of this letter, Miss Page was not as much surprised to 
find Mr. Westerfield included among the guests at a dinner given by 
the cousin with whom she was staying as he otherwise might have 
been. The dinner was given in honor of some of the officers who 
had been sent to the defence of the city, and as it developed that Mr. 
Westerfield had been at school in England with her Baltimore cousin, 
Mr. Bernard, it was natural he should be among the guests invited. 
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Although her cousin’s wife had not originally intended that Mr. Wester- 
field should take Miss Page out to dinner, but had settled upon a widow 
of forty as being appropriate for him, yet she deftly restacked her cards 
when she learned that he and Kate were acquainted. 

At table Kate inquired with friendly interest about Dorothy. 

“ Dorothy is married,” said Mr. Westerfield, looking steadily at his 
plate. 

“Married? To you?” but the question trailed off in a faint gasp, 
partly because she realized that, if Dorothy were not married to him, 
it was a cruel question to ask, and partly because her breath was quite 
taken by astonishment. 

“To young Brooke,” his eyes still on his plate. “He has been 
with Commodore Decatur in the vicinity of New York all summer, and 
the children were thus enabled to see so much of each other that they 
decided they could not live without each other, so they were married a 
couple of weeks ago.” 

Miss Page, who considered herself something of a woman of the 
world and generally had sufficient tact to cope with a delicate situation, 
in this instance felt at a loss. Eunice, she knew, must have been igno- 
rant of the marriage when she wrote. It had evidently occurred when 
they were all in a turmoil over the invasion of Washington. 

On his part Mr. Westerfield felt that he ought to explain that 
Dorothy had behaved very well towards him in the matter, but he did 
not know just how to express it. He had among his papers what he 
considered a sweet and naive letter from Dorothy, not too well written, 
and beginning : 


“ Deak UNCLE: If I did not Feel that you had only asked 
me to marry you out of Pity, when you saw how forlorn I was 
when I thought my dear Brooke had treated me Ill, I would 
not write this; but I know you would far rather see me 
Happy than have me marry you when loving another. 

“My dear Brooke has been here with me this summer, 
and has explained Everything. That Wicked Woman deceived 
me Most Cruelly. He gave her that Bauble nearly a year 
before he met me. So you see, Dear Uncle, the whole Misun- 
derstanding was a Mistake; and I know you would wish me 
to marry Him, and make Redress for so Cruelly Misjudging 
him. He is anxious for me to marry him at Once, as his 
ship may put to sea Any Day, and I only await your Per- 
mission to Do So.” 


What the gallant Westerfield’s answer was to this appeal, received by 
him some three weeks before, can easily be imagined. 

Miss Page saw nothing more of him until two nights after the 
attack of the British upon the city, although she had learned that his 
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gallantry in defending one of the batteries had been largely instru- 
mental in saving Fort McHenry from capture. 

The second night after the city’s rescue her cousins gave a theatre 
party in honor of that event and to hear Mr. Key’s “ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which had taken the city by storm and was to be sung at the 
theatre that night. Mr. Westerfield was to be one of the party, and 
Mrs. Bernard set him down as Miss Page’s escort. 

“You are the only one who really knows him except Charles,” 

she explained to Kate, “and he is so stiff that the young girls are all 
afraid of him, while I fear Mrs. Lipton would shock him, she is so 
frivolous.” Mrs. Lipton was the widow she had first designed for 
him. 
*- The theatre was crowded almost to suffocation. There was a fairly 
good play, but the audience could scarcely content itself to sit through 
it, so eager was it for the song. When at last it came, it was encored 
again and again until the singers were well-nigh exhausted; then the 
wudience rose en masse and, catching the tune, sang with splendid 
volume the patriotic words. - 

- Miss Page turned with shining eyes to Mr. Westerfield. “Is this 
not grand?” she said to him. “Is this not a blessed moment?” and 
then, remembering that those were almost the very words she had used 
to him at-the military ball two years before, her eyes wavered under his 
until his gaze caught and held them. 

~ “Tt is,” he said, bending towards her; “it is,” and the emphasis, 
though not the words, were the same as he had used that other night. 

The Bernards had planned for a supper at their home after the 
play, and thither their guests repaired. So far from the enthusiasm 
inspired by the song and the scene at the theatre evaporating during 
the meal, the repast but served to increase it, and after they had left 
the table nothing would do the young people but that the song should 
be rehearsed. 

Miss Page, having both a good ear and good nature, was delegated 
to play the tune upon the piano-forte while the others sang. When 
the song had been sung and resung for the third or fourth time and 
was well-night threadbare, it was natural that the young folks should 
clamor for a dance; so, with a laughing glance for permission at her 
hostess, Kate started a German waltz, and the drawing-room was soon 
a whirl of bright dresses, gay faces, and nimble youth. 

Mr. Westerfield, who cared little for dancing, though he was no 
mean practiser of the art when he so chose, sat talking to his hostess, 
watching the merry scene the while and not infrequently allowing his 
‘gaze to wander to the graceful figure of Miss Page upon the piano 
seat. Perhaps Mrs. Bernard noted the wandering eye, for when the 
second waltz was finished and unsated youth was begging for a third 
she hastily interposed. 
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“No, no, Kate, you shall not weary yourself further. The selfish 
children! I will play a march for them, and they must be content 
with that, for, alack, I know not waltzes. Do you go and show Mr. 
Westerfield my great-grandfather’s portrait in the library. He resem- 
bles it so greatly that, I declare, I was quite overcome when first I 
saw him. I was telling him about it now, and that led us to speak 
of our English ancestors, and, lo! his mother’s people came from the 
same shire as mine and spell their name the same, save that they have 
dropped the ‘a.’ I am quite convinced we are related, and that he 
belongs to the Protestant branch which emigrated to Holland, while 
my branch has kept Catholic. You must show him the picture, Kate, 
and let him see for himself.” 

Miss Page arose with a smile, half amused and half provoked. “ Do 
you really wish to see it?” she asked Mr. Westerfield. 

“T do, an you will be so kind as to show it to me,” he answered. 

“Then, I warn you, you will repent it, for ’tis a poor compliment 
Adelaide has paid you in likening you to the grimmest-pictured mon- 
ster ever I beheld. Why, when I used to visit here as a child, they kept 
me from being naughty by threatening to shut me up in the —, 
with that picture, so scared was I of it.” 

“ Kate, how can you tell such a thing?” cried her cousin’s wife 
indignantly, “ when you know full well the picture was not here when 
you were a child, for it did not come till I brought it after I married, 
and I am sure I was not married when you were a child, nor even knew 
your cousin.” 

“Ta, la, Adelaide,” laughed Kate, “you should not convict me 
of storying before Mr. Westerfield! Know you not that he abhors 
falsifiers?” She gave her cousin a saucy glance as she went out the 
door, followed by the New Englander. 

Mrs. Bernard bit her lip with vexation, not because she had con- 
victed Miss Page of falsifying, but because she perceived the astute 
Kate had seeen through her artful scheme. Having herself married 
at sixteen, it was most distressing to her that Miss- Page should have 
reached twenty-three and be still unwedded. It was only the night 
before that she had remarked to her husband that she feared Kate was 
doomed to be a spinster, like her Aunt Lucretia. 

“Such things often run in families, you know,” she observed, with 
a sad shake of the head. 

“Chut!” said her husband contemptuously, “never fear for Kate. 
She is but waiting for the right man to come along.” 

“Yes,” returned the lady, “but many a beauty has held her head 
so ange that she did not see the right man when he ee under her 
nose.” 

Having surprised the glance of remembrance which passed between 
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Miss Page and Mr. Westerfield at the theatre that night, her ready 
brain immediately gave it a sentimental translation, and her eager 
imagination was not backward in concocting a romance with the two 
as central figures. 

The library was but dimly lighted, a tree of candles upon the 
mantelshelf making a small circle of brilliance and throwing the rest 
of the room into Rembrandt shadows. 

“Do you persist in your desire to see the picture?” Kate demanded, 
laying her hand upon the stem of the tree preparatory to taking it up. 
“T warn you, "twill be a great backset to your self-pride.” 

“T doubt it not,” returned the gentleman. “TI realize that ’twere 
a harrowing business to see myself as others see me; but, having gone 
thus far, I must choose the one of two evils—either to see myself as 
your lady cousin sees me, or to prove myself before your eyes a coward 
who is afraid to face his own vision; so, preferring your cousin’s opin- 
ion to your scorn, I elect to look upon my likeness.” 

“So be it then,” answered the lady, as she took up the candles and 
moved to the other end of. the apartment. 

Taking the tree from her, Mr. Westerfield gazed into the stern eyes 
of the portrait. The cold and rugged features ill accorded with the 
frivolous dress, the gay velvet coat, the much-ruffied shirt, the rich 
sleeve lace falling over ringed hands, the knee-breeches, the long silk 
stockings held in place by jewelled garters, the pointed shoes with gem- 
bedecked buckles, the curled and powdered wig,—all should have set 
off a milder and more lightsome countenance. As he looked, Mr. Wes- 
terfield saw himself there as he had seen himself in the portrait of 
that one of his grandfathers who had been Cromwell’s lieutenant. The 
short-cropped hair and the severe dress of the Roundhead could not 
conceal the likeness to this picture any more than was concealed the 
resemblance of the younger man who now stood looking at it. 

“ And is he not in truth a grim monster?” Miss Page demanded 
at last, tiring of the prolonged scrutiny. 

“He is,” the gentleman answered, turning to her, “well adapted 
to the use of frightening naughty children into good behavior, and 
easily do I read myself in the painted lineaments; but let me assure 
you, Miss Page, that we grim monsters pay the penalty for our grim- 
ness. We ruin our own lives and the lives of others, and carry the 
weight of the ruins upon our conscience and our hearts. ’Tis not 
so pleasant to us as you might think to know that we are good to use 
as scarecrows. I have but recently had a painful lesson as to the perils, 
not only to myself, but to others, in being too awe-inspiring, for I 
have been saved by a blessed interposition of Providence from spoiling 
the life of a tender young girl by awing her into marrying me when 
her heart was another’s. 
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“You, Miss Page, must have seen what I, in my egotism and my 
grim determination to crush the impulses of my own heart, was too 
occupied to see—that Dorothy did not love me, and that only because 
I had so firmly made up my mind to marry her that she was caught 
in the meshes of my will, as a fluttering bird is caught in a net, did 
she promise to wed me. When I think of the fear with which I must 
have inspired that child, of the dread with which she must have looked 
forward to a life that seemed destined to be spent with me, a man so 
much her senior, so grim, so unsuited in every way, when her heart 
was the while filled with longing for the one who is now her husband, 
I could easily curse the inherited temperament which my likeness to 
this pictured face so well betrays.” 

It happened that Miss Page had her own opinion of Dorothy and 
Dorothy’s engagement to Mr. Westerfield. In fact, she and Miss Peter 
—old hands at the game though they were—had viewed with awe the 
daring with which Dorothy deliberately used the stern New Englander 
as a tool to her own ends. Neither of them were ladies noted for 
timidity, yet neither of them would have undertaken to play the game 
that Dorothy played with such a man. There had not been a day since 
the engagement to Mr. Westerfield was announced that Miss Page 
would not have liked to slap Dorothy’s pretty face for her temerity, 
and at this moment she knew not whether to be most filled with pity 
or disgust at the gentleman’s stupidity. 

But Mr. Westerfield’s voice was continuing, and she lent her ear 
to listening. “Had I been able to give Dorothy the deepest love of 
which my nature was capable, I could forgive myself the easier; but 
the while that I was crushing her heart between the millstones of my 
will,”—the gentleman’s emotion was too intense for him to note that 
he was mixing metaphors,—“I knew in my innermost conscience 
that I could give her naught but tender affection, that the deepest 
passion of which my heart was capable was another’s, yet such was 
my vanity, my egotism, that I determined to crush the love which I 
knew would never be requited, and solace myself with the affection of 
the tender child. 

“ Ah Katherine,”—Miss Page started and thrilled at his use of a 
name by which so few had ever addressed her save in jest,—“ how 
much better had I taken for my model those words which you once 
used to Lord Fane. It is true that I had no right to overhear them, 
and that *tis most indelicate in me to repeat them now, or even to 
have preserved them in my memory, yet never have I been able to 
forget them: they were the words in which you declared that never 
would you marry until you met one whom you could love so ardently 
that to be separated from him were to part with all that made life 


dear. One whom I love thus have I met; yet because I knew she could 
Vout. LXXI.—28 
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never be mine I was not content to be loyal to her and my own heart, 
but must seek to crush my heart that I might crush out her image. 

“Forgive me if I have infringed too much to-night upon a man’s 
prerogative to tell his love to its object. I bid you good-by, and may 
God bless and protect you.” 

He turned to leave the room. In a panic at his determined de- 
parture Miss Page stretched out her hand as if to stay him. “Oh,” 
she gasped, as he halted not. His back was to her, and he did not 
see the hand, but he heard the gasp and turned, wavering, at the sound. 
He had long since set the candles upon a nearby table, and the girl 
stood within the circle of their light. Something in her attitude and 
her face made him take a hesitating step towards her. Then she took 
a grip upon her courage, though the bold move cost her much. 

“Mr. Westerfield,” she said in a voice which trembled between 
laughter and tears, “ you may crush your own heart, but please don’t 
crush mine.” 

He took a stride forward and caught her hands in a grasp of iron. 
“ Kate,” he cried, “are you trifling with me? Would you dare trifle 
with, me at such a time?” 

“No,” she answered, “J would not dare,” and she smothered a 
laugh against his shoulder as he clasped her to him, reflecting how 


much more the seemingly timid Dorothy had dared than she would 
dare. 


$ 


TO THE MEADOW-LARK 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP 


HERE e’er thou findest rest for thy brown feet, 
W On weed, or post, or lofty, naked limb, 
Upward thou liftest gleaming breast and throat, 
While rings, exultant, thy sweet morning hymn. 


Who findeth thee must aye, perforce, look up, 
Thy very posture seems to bid me stand ; 

Thy note, intrepid, thrills my being through, 
Dispensing strength renewed to failing hand. 


Full many a joyous strain makes glad my heart, 
Thy message clear and sweet doth lead them all. 
Forth send it yet again, dear, dauntless one, 
My very soul leaps upward at thy call. 





WOODLAND MUSIC 


BIRDS THAT FILL THE WOODS WITH MELODY 
By Henry Oldys 


- 


N passing through the woods in quest of birds it is usually best to 
| follow some road or path. Feet and eyes are freer and progress is 
more noiseless. The rambler may thus, if watchful and careful, 
steal unawares upon some of the attractive denizens of the forest. It 
may be an oven-bird sedately walking about amid the grass and mosses 
beneath the trees, or perhaps a scarlet tanager dipping his beak into some 
moss-framed spring at the foot of a broad beech, or a pair of flickers on 
the limb of a dead tree exchanging love-talk in a subdued tone and in 
those peculiar syllables that have given them several of their names; or 
perhaps, again, it may be a tufted titmouse perched before his mate on a 
pile of brush stooping with quivering wings and uttering a bell-like 
note that is reserved for moments of courtship. Possibly the path will 
lead along some rocky stream on whose edges a Louisiana water-thrush 
is walking with business-like gait, securing a meal as he goes and step- 
ping into the water with as little concern as though it were dry land. 
However, these are merely passing glimpses and, pleasant though 
they are, give but fragmentary knowledge of the woodland birds. Closer 
observation brings better acquaintance, in the progress of which differ- 
ences become more marked. Not only are distinctions between different 
species emphasized, but there is a growing consciousness of individual 
differences. With some species it is possible to recognize particular birds 
by their characteristic utterances. I remember one spot on Rock Creek, 
the beautiful stream that flows into the Potomac at Washington, where, 
deep in the wilds of the upper part of the National Park, a wood thrush 
had made its summer home. Throughout the summer as I approached 
this secluded glade I was always greeted from afar by the unusually 
attractive notes of its occupant. There was one phrase that seemed to be 
a favorite with him, as it was with me—a phrase in which, perhaps, his 
artistic skill was more manifest than in any other of his utterances: 
J= 100. a et 
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Not the least effective part of this phrase was the pause between its 


two sections—a pause that was always just the right length for the 
808 
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proper effect, neither short enough to cause the strain to appear hurried 
nor long enough to cause it to appear disconnected. 

I have never heard this particular combination of notes duplicated 
by any other thrush. Indeed, it is nearly as difficult to find two thrush 
songs that are identical as it would be to match two trees. The song 
sparrow’s fertility of themes has often been commented upon, but I 
believe the wood thrush is equally versatile. Not only do separate indi- 
viduals utter variant phrases, but each has a repertoire of his own. 
There are differences of quality of tone, too, that are very noticeable. 
One must not be too readily disappointed if the first song he hears 
does not appear to justify the praise that has been accorded this popular 
minstrel. To form a safe judgment he must wait until he has had 
the opportunity to enjoy the performance of one of the master-singers, 
for it is upon such that the reputation of our most admired songster 
is based. I remember one, to whom I listened for half an hour at sun- 
set, who added to the attractiveness of an unusually rich and liquid 
vocal quality a novel melody that was extremely pleasing. Some of 
his phrases, such as 














were distinguished less by their novelty than by their artistic rendition, 
but the one that caught my ear particularly embodied this unusually 
bold and abrupt change of key: 





The effect of this modulation, clothed in rich, vibrant tones and 
coming from behind a screen of attractive foliage, was extremely 
pleasing. The closing note was delivered in the full chest tone that so 
frequently marks certain phrases of the wood thrush and that is all his 
own—a sealed book, so far as I have been able to ascertain, even to the 
mockingbird, that artist that can generally render a bird’s own compo- 
sitions in better style than the bird himself. 
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The charm of wood-thrush music depends, as a rule, on either the 
quality of voice or the melodiousness of each particular phrase, or, as in 
the case of the bird last mentioned, embodies both; but I once heard 
a song the construction of which showed a higher degree of musical 
composition. The phrases were limited to three, but these three were 
connected so as to make one consistent whole: 


J= 122. 
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Here, again, the closing note was the beautiful chest note. 

Much of the attractiveness of the voice of the wood thrush is due to 
the excellent sounding-board furnished by the foliage by which his 
songs are backed. In an open field the tones would be deadened and 
their ringing quality lost. It would perhaps be going too far to credit 
him with knowledge of the value of his chosen environment, but he 
certainly shows no disposition to abandon the advantages he thus 
secures, in this respect differing from several of his usual associates. 
The cardinal, wood pewee, Carolina wren, and many other woodland 
birds frequently pour their songs into the larger spaces of the open 
meadow, and the wood thrush, through chance or choice, thus gains 
a distinct advantage over these less consistent: performers. There is 
a marked difference in the light notes of the Carolina wren that come 
from fence-post or isolated tree and those that ring out in the echoing 
forest. The cardinal’s rich portamentos too are far less striking in 
the pasture than in the deep wood. And much of the sad sentiment 
of the melancholy plaint of the wood pewee 
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is lost when it rises from a bush in the open instead of stealing out of 
the heart of the wood. 

These differences seem to change the characters of the singers; for 
it is impossible to dissociate from the birds attributes that our fancy 
bases on their utterances. The mournful notes of the wood pewee seem 
to emanate from a hopeless and despairing soul; while, on the other 
hand, the breezy bravuras of the Carolina wren suggest the thought that 
here is an unquenchable spirit. Indeed, one of the many songs of the 
Carolina wren, that more nearly permits interpretation into syllables 
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than any I have heard from any other bird, seems to emphasize the 
suggestion conveyed by his tones: 
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Cheer-i - ly, cheer-i - ly, cheer-i- ly, cheer-i - ly. 


If the wren does not utter the word here assigned to this phrase, 
the resemblance is at least so close as to justify the very small step the 
imagination has to take to place the word in his mouth. He is well 
entitled to the expression, too, for his energetic carol seems to be the 
very embodiment of all that is cheery and bright. But his choice is 
not always so apt: another phrase suggests to the imaginative ear 
words that are ludicrously inappropriate to the spirited notes that 
accompany them: 


d= 120. 
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Sick a - bed, sick a - bed, sick a- bed, sick a - bed. 


One cannot repress a hearty sympathy with the optimism accom- 
panying this announcement, and a desire that the light-hearted patient 
will soon be up and about with his accustomed activity. 

First acquaintance with the Carolina wren is always a surprise. 
Almost as small as his well-known cousin, the house wren, yielding to 
him no superiority in nervous rapidity of movement and brisk activity, 
he seems scarcely capable of having breath enough in his little body to 
produce the clear, ringing notes that startle the neighboring echoes. 
One looks instinctively for some other bird, at least as large as a thrush, 
as the author of the loud and vigorous music. Not even the vicissitudes 
of winter can reduce the energy that is compressed within the small 
compass of his body. When he is moved like some few of his com- 
panions to try his voice on a cold and wintry day, as not infrequently 
happens, his notes lack none of the power, volume, and clearness that 
mark them when the spring festival is at its height, and they echo 
and re-echo through the bare corridors of the forest—a striking rebuke 
to the general depression that seems to fill the breasts of his comrades. 

Down in the damp woods, beside some retiring stream, where the 
Carolina wren prefers to dwell, the summer brings another songster, 
the small, handsomely garbed Kentucky warbler, whose song is some- - 
times confused with that of the Carolina wren. When, however, one 
has become familiar with his dainty carol 
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its higher pitch and lighter, more silvery, tone give it a distinctive 
quality that is unmistakable. And it is by means of the carol that one 
is apt to become acquainted with the bird, for he is very shy about ex- 
posing the beauty of his plumage to a perhaps unfriendly eye. The 
rambler whose attention is attracted by the characteristic notes will, if 
my experience be typical, have a rather long search, following the 
light music from point to point, before he succeeds in focussing his eye 
upon the elusive singer. 

Less difficulty is encountered in securing satisfactory observation of 
the Louisiana water-thrush, who also frequents woodland streams. 
When he is seeking his food this bird will permit a comparatively close 
investigation. You can follow him at short range down the stream as 
he moves in and out of the water, over the pebbles, now hopping to a 
log or stick, now down again to the water’s brink. Nor is he disposed 
to change his perch so uneasily as the Kentucky warbler when uttering 
his brief but ringing song: 














I feel that an apology is due to the water-thrush for the attempt to 
interpret his very attractive performance by means of this meagre and 
unsatisfactory representative. Like that of the indigo bird, his song 
cannot be adequately shown by the use of the musical staff, the charm 
in each case depends so little upon the notes used and so much upon 
the character of the tones and their delivery. There is a resemblance 
between the two, but that of the water-thrush is marked by longer 
notes, broader style, and heavier voice. The indigo bird’s is of the 
same stock but adapted for the parlor—tamed and toned down until 
it is smoother and sweeter. When, however, the little, deep-blue finch 
mounts high into the air at sunset, and, gliding down on outstretched 
wings, pours out a cascade of notes that overstep the usual bounds, 
his singing acquires something of its pristine vigor and carries the 
listener in fancy down to the shady forest brook beside which his less 
conventional brother dwells. 

The songs of all birds gain in beauty when they are uttered on the 
wing. They seem to be delivered with more abandon and greater 
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volume. The water-thrush’s first cousin, the oven-bird, furnishes a 
striking example of this. His ordinary song consists of a repetition 
of the same note hammered out with a constant crescendo. Very effec- 
tive it is, too, as a part of the general music of the forest, though 
lacking individual attractiveness on account of the monotony of its 
iteration. But when the bird rises above the treetops and descends 
after the fashion of the indigo bird to an accompaniment of scattered 
notes he takes far higher rank as a performer. Not always, how- 
ever, does he require the exhilaration and inspiration of an aerial 
toboggan to cause him to abandon his plain chant for a more florid 
song. I have heard him sing the latter perched on a grapevine, not 
two feet above the ground. And, as if to show that he did not reserve 
his superior powers for special occasions, he mingled it with his plain 
chant, sometimes beginning with the chant and ending with the song, 
and sometimes reversing this order. I love to see the oven-bird on 
the ground. There is such a ludicrous assumption of dignity on his 
part as he strides about the stage, never for a moment forgetting him- 
self so far as to hop. There is the same even, measured steadiness 
about his movements that there is in his chant. It is only when he 
launches himself into the effervescing song that he forgets his staid 
demeanor. 

In another bit of music I have heard from the oven-bird the notes 
were pilfered from the Carolina wren and the tone from the Maryland 
yellow-throat. The song consisted of three triplets, each composed of 
the first, third, and fifth of the scale, delivered with the same rapidity 
and continuity that are characteristic of the Carolina wren’s rendition 
of these notes, but with the light violin quality of the Maryland yellow- 
throat’s voice. 

It is not safe to label any combination of notes the song of a par- 
ticular bird. The oven-bird has shown me that he has at least four or 
five different styles of song at his command, and many other birds have 
furnished a like demonstration. As an illustration I may quote my ex- 
perience with the black and white creeper. The ordinary song of this 
handsomely marked warbler suggests a sawing back and forth on the 
higher harmonics of a violin. The bird seems to breathe rapidly and 
emit his song on both inspiration and expiration. This simple theme 
shows little individual variation, and for a long time I believed it to 
be the bird’s only song. But I afterwards heard from him a cracking, 
snapping note that had something of the quality of the note of the scold- 
ing wren; and only three days later he again surprised me, giving me a 
clear-voiced song that can perhaps be best represented in the following 


manner : 
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Unsuspected variety in the songs of a species and individual varia- 
tion doubtless largely explain discrepancies frequently noticeable in the 
reports of different observers. 

Birds that inhabit woodland are apt to be more often heard than 
seen, but this is less true in the case of some of the larger and more 
striking. It is difficult for the cardinal and the scarlet and summer 
tanagers to hide the gleaming red that is so accentuated by the com- 
plementary green about them. The tanagers are particularly brilliant 
and almost startle the gaze that lights on them unexpectedly. With 
the scarlet tanager this beauty of plumage outranks musical ability, for 
his songs, though pleasant to hear, as are all woodland sounds, compare 
rather unfavorably with those of most of his companions. A dry, un- 
musical “ chip churr,” that perhaps serves as a call note, and a throaty, 
swinging song of a few brief phrases, seem to be his only utterances. 
A characteristic example of the song is the following: 
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I recently, however, heard a clear whistle that may be thus repre- 
sented,— 











which I traced almost certainly to a female scarlet tanager that was 
flirting with two males. 

The summer tanager, or summer redbird, as he is frequently called, 
must be accorded higher rank as a musician, for I have heard from him 
a song which was more formal in construction than any I have noted 
except the wood pewee’s morning and evening hymn of many verses: 
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The different phrases, it will be noticed, are arranged in good order. 
Sometimes these were varied in the following manner, preserving the 
orderly arrangement : : 




















The cardinal, big and striking with his handsome red uniform, con- 
spicuous crest, rich, clear, liquid whistle, is probably more often seen 
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as a captive than any other native bird except the mockingbird. But 
he is at his best in his forest home. There his voice is wild and free 
and rings out unreservedly in his varied melodies: 
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( Metronome number from memory. ) 


I dislike to transfer his notes to paper, for they lose so much. In 
fact, the notation of all the bird-songs here given, though exact, must 
nevertheless be regarded as merely suggestive. The bare notes fre- 
quently convey very little better idea of the songs than the often worse 


than useless syllables that are sometimes used for interpretation. The 
quality of voice and style of delivery cannot be put on paper. Even the 
most elaborate description conveys, after all, but a mere hint to one who 
has never heard the song. And were exact reproduction possible, yet, 
still, much of the charm would be lost because of the absence of the en- 
vironment. To properly understand and appreciate the beauty of the 
singing of any bird it is necessary to make a pilgrimage for that pur- 
pose to its home,—the charm cannot be conveyed away from the woods. 
And such a pilgrimage must be undertaken in the proper spirit. With 
the mind free from all abstractions, with the doors of the soul open, each 
bird-song heard in its own proper place is full of attraction; and to the 
poet each is fraught with its own message, of far greater worth than 
the mere beauty in which it is clothed. 


$ 
HOPE AND FATE 


BY EMMA C., DOWD 


OPE plucks her fruit and makes her wine 
H And fills her cup; 
Fate stalks along and says, “’Tis mine!” 
And drinks it up. 





THE ASS THAT VANQUISHED 
BALAAM 


By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of ‘‘At Fiddler's Bridge,’ ‘Brother Johnsing's ' Sperience,”’ etc. 
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OW yo’ say de kerrege kep’ a-movin’ ?” inquired Mrs. Finney. 
H “Dey wa’n’t nawthin’ a-pullin’,” returned her husband, 
“an’ dey wa’n’t nawthin’ a-pushin’, yit sho’s yo’ bawn, Ma’y 
Jane, dat kerrege come down de road todes me lickety-split, wid smoke 
a-bustin’ outen de back.” 

“ Sho’ now!” she exclaimed incredulously. 

“ Hit stop befo’ de pos’-offis,” he continued, “an’ I sez tuh de man 
settin’ up in it, ‘ Mistah,’ I sez, ‘ huccum dat kerrege tuh run ’thout no 
annymile tuh pull it?’ sez I. He up an’ sez tuh me, he sez, kinder shoht- 
like, ‘ Kerrysene,’ sez he. Dem wuh his wo’ds, Ma’y Jane; ‘ Kerry- 


sene,’ he sez.” 


“ Laws !” 
“ An’ so,” resumed Mr. Finney argumentatively, “ef his buggy kin 


run wid kerrysene, my buggy kin run dat a-way too.” 

“ Whuh yo’ gwine tuh git de ile?’ demanded Mary Jane practically. 
“T reckon it take a pow’ful lot tuh wuck a buggy.” 

“ Hit do,” he agreed sadly, “ hit suttinly do.” 

“Of co’se,” she suggested, after a moment’s silence, “ yo’ mought 
trade off ’Liza.” 

“TI mought,” returned Mr. Finney imperturbably, “ an’ yit, ag’in, I 
- moughtn’.” 

Out in the back yard Eliza herself, a small brown mule of dejected 
mien, stood quietly in a corner with one hip drooping mournfully. A 
close observer might have detected a certain peculiarity about her 
anatomy in connection with her hind legs, which seemed to be hinged 
on to her body rather than adjusted in the usual manner. Eliza 
stretched her neck and yawned exhaustively, displaying an alarming 
amount of red gum. 

“ @wine tuh rain, sho’ yo’ bawn,” remarked Mr. Finney, looking at 
her admiringly ; “she kin tell ev’ry time, "Liza kin.” 

“ Ef dat’s so,” announced his helpmeet, as she put away her ironing- 
board, “yo’ got tuh hitch up dat meule an’ tote dese clo’es home 

ail 
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*mejately; de sun am done set now, an’ yo’ ain’ gwine tuh git no 
suppah twell de clo’es goes home. Does yo’ hyah me talkin’ ?” 

Mr. Finney reluctantly arose from the doorstep and prepared to 
perform his weekly task of taking home the laundry of various neigh- 
boring families. He pushed out his old buggy, produced a set of harness 
much mended with rope, and approached his steed. Eliza rolled her 
eyes until only the whites were visible and waited patiently. Her 
master regarded her with unwonted interest as he drew near. 

“ Ain’ gwine tuh trade yo’ off fuh no kerrysene,” he muttered, laying 
his hand affectionately upon her flank. 

There was a sudden twinkling of small heels as Eliza’s hind quarters 
flew up and out as though moved by a powerful mechanism. Mr. Finney 
sat upon the ground at the opposite side of the yard with a dazed 
expression. Crawling to the fence, he leaned against it to regain his 
breath, rubbing his head ruefully meanwhile and looking askance at 
Eliza, who had resumed her former pensive attitude. 

“ Knocked de breff clean outen him dat ened ejaculated Mrs. Fin- 
ney from the kitchen window. 

It was evident nothing very unusual had conte from the ordinary 
routine of harnessing the mule. 

“ How yo’ gwine tuh make de buggy trabbel, s’pos’n yo’ gits de ile?” 
inquired Mary Jane thoughtfully as her husband rose and stood uncer- 
tainly upon his feet. 

“T takes de shaf’s offen de front o’ de buggy,” he explained pom- 
pously, “ an’ splices a han’le tuh de axle so’s tuh steeah wid. Den I 
puts de kerrysene intuh a kittle an’ sets a match tuh it. Dat’s all.” 

“ S’pos’n it take an’ splo’?” suggested Mrs. Finney nervously. 

“ Laws!” he returned impatiently, “ ain’ de kittle got a spout fuh de 
steam tuh come thu’? Whut yo’ s’pose a spout am fuh? ‘Tell me dat. 
Hit’s de spansion whut bus’es b’ilahs an’ sich,—not de stuff whut 
spand. Yo’ sho’ly am a ’no’-nothin’, Ma’y Jane; I’s ’shamed of yo’, 
dat’s whut I is,—’shamed.” 

“T don’ see nohow whut gwine tuh tote de buggy,” retorted Mrs. 
Finney, unabashed. 

“De ile,” said her husband patronizingly, “gits tuh b’ilin’, an’ de 
kittle am jammed in tight undah de seat. She puff an’ she blow; she 
puff an’ she blow, same ez de steam cyahs, an’ ev’ry time she puff an’ 
blow de buggy-wheels goes roun’.” 

With some ingenuity on the part of her owner Eliza was induced to 
take her place between the shafts, the hamper of clean clothes was 
hoisted into place, and all was ready for the start. 

“Ma’y Jane,” commanded Mr. Finney, “ fotch de kittle.” 

“Whut yo’ talkin’ ’bout ?” returned Mrs. Finney derisively. 

“ Fotch de kittle,” he continued; “I’s gwine tuh come home ’thout 
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no lazy, no-’count meule. I’s gwine tuh git de kerrysene somehow an’ 
come trapisin’ down de road, settin’ back takin’ meh ease, same ez de 
kerrege I done tole yo’ *bout. Fotch de kittle.” 

“ Honey,” said Mrs. Finney, unwillingly producing her new tea- 
kettle, “is yo’ sho’ de wo’d he done say wuh kerrysene?” 

“Woman,” he returned majestically, “ don’ yo’ ahgify wid me. I’s 
a man, I is, an’ I knows whut I knows. Fotch de kittle.” 

“ Good-by, kittle,” ejaculated Mrs. Finney mournfully as she watched 
the exodus of the buggy. 

“ Yo’ suttinly am de mos’ ’zumptious, low-down, triflin’ annymile de 
good Lawd evah made,” remarked Mr. Finney to his steed as they jour- 
neyed leisurely along, “ an’ I’s gwine tuh swop yo’ off, dat’s whut I’s 
gwine tuh do.” 

Eliza groaned heavily in response. It was her custom to grunt or 
moan at every revolution of the wheels. At the foot of the hill she 
stopped abruptly. 

“ Gwan,” said Mr. Finney encouragingly. 

The wisp of a tail was pressed close to her body as the mule moved 
her hind quarters suggestively. Her driver descended hastily. 

“Ef yo’s gwine tuh hump yo’se’f,” he said, “I suttinly ain’ got no 
call tuh set back 0’ yo’.” 

Eliza stood at the base of the hill apparently quite satisfied with her 
surroundings, while her discomfited owner revolved about her on the 
roadside. 

“ Sticks ain’ no good, ’caze o’ de tuxtah of huh hide,” he said finally, 
“ an’ duht in huh mouf ain’ no good, nuthah, ’caze she up an swallahs 
it like it wuh oats. I’s got tuh lead huh, dat’s whut I’s got tuh do. 
Come on hyah.” 

The last remark was accompanied by a vicious tug at the bridle. 
Eliza willingly complied; she was an excellent illustration of the type 
of humanity which can be led but not driven. 


The Reverend Kinnard Brice sat upon the roadside and gazed at his 
feet. They were large and substantial, but very tired and quite in- 
capable of adding another mile to the many they had already travelled 
that day, yet tramp they must to reach their destination. He looked 
furtively about; apparently he was alone. From his trousers-pocket he 
drew a flat black bottle, which he applied to his lips; his air as he 
replaced the cork was somewhat more genial. 

“I done preach down tuh de Buck las’ night fuh de mattah o’ ten 
cents,” he soliloquized, “an’ I done preach ovah in Noo Jahsey all 
summah fuh de mattah o’ seventy-five cents. Reckon dey’s some folks 
gits dey ’ligion pow ful cheap.” 

Shaking his head mournfully over the degeneracy of mankind, he 
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pensively removed the cork again, but hastily replaced it as the rattle of 
an approaching vehicle became audible. 

A small procession was indeed near at hand. First appeared Mr. 
Finney, short in stature and deprecating in manner; even the tuft of 
gray whiskers on the edge of his chin seemed to wag apologetically as he 
labored along; after Mr. Finney followed Eliza, weary in aspect and 
meek in demeanor; the mere effort of performing to the best of her 
ability the work expected of her had apparently exhausted her entire 
vitality ; after Eliza came the buggy, guiltless of paint and minus a top; 
the fact that all the spokes in the wheels curved decidedly outward and 
that most of the boards in the floor were loose perhaps assisted in pro- 
ducing the peculiar rattling sound which heralded their approach. 

“ Howdy, Brothah Brice, howdy?” said Mr. Finney, calling a halt 
in the line of march. 

“Howdy, Brothah Finney?’ returned the other. “How do yo’ 
co’porocity segashiate dis evenin’ ?” 

“Tolable,” returned Mr. Finney guardedly, “ jes’ tol’able, thanky.” 

It was not etiquette in Poketown to acknowledge robust health. 
Mr. Brice looked sympathetically at his feet and enviously at the un- 
occupied vehicle. 

“Whuh yo’ gwine?” he inquired incidentally as Mr. Finney seated 
himself on the roadside. 

“T’s gwine tuh de sto’ tuh trade off dat no-’count annymile fuh 
kerrysene tuh run meh buggy wid,” he announced pompously. “ Meules 
am ole style now; kerrysene am all de go. I’s gwine——” 

The neck of the black bottle protruding from the pocket of Mr. 
Brice caught the eye of his companion and checked his flow of eloquence. 
His countenance suddenly became distorted as with pain, and he rocked 
himself to and fro in apparent anguish. 

“De misty,” he gasped; “hit done ketch me twell it take meh 
breff. De mis’ry in meh back. Oh, fuh a sip o’ brandy tuh tech de 
spot!” 

Mr. Brice slowly produced his bottle. 

“ A little apple-jack,” he explained, “dat I wuh gwine tuh tote tah 
po’ ole Aun’ Judy. Put it tuh yo’ lips, Brothah Finney.” 

Brother Finney complied, and Brother Brice also sipped absently 
before replacing the cork. 

Now the store which Mr. Finney had announced as his destination 
was diametrically opposite to the direction Mr. Brice desired to pursue, 
He considered the situation thoughtfully, while the red rim of the moon 
appeared over the edge of the adjacent woods, and Eliza drooped her 
hip and waited patiently. 

“ Brothah Finney,” he said at last, tendering the bottle, “ whut dat 
yo’ done say "bout kerrysene ?” 
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Mr. Finney repeated his intention of transforming his buggy into 
an automobile by means of kerosene oil. 

“ An’ is yo’ gwine tuh swop away a faithful frien’ fuh a mess 0’ ile?” 
inquired Mr. Brice reproachfully. 

“A no-’count, low-down, wuthless annymile,’ said Mr. Finney 
sternly, wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. 

“ Take keer whut yo’ sez, O Man o’ Sin!” proclaimed Brother Brice, 
as from the pulpit. “ Does yo’ know yo’ am speechifyin’ ’bout a sacred 
annymile, b’loved by de Lawd? Membah Balaam; membah de angil 
whut done stan’ in de path; membah de ass whut up an’ spoke out in 
meetin’ ’caze Balaam tuck an’ beat huh. Membah all dat, Brothah 
Finney, an’ go slow "bout yo’ tradin’,—go slow.” 

“ Asses am asses,” argued Mr. Finney; “dey ain’ nawthin’ in de 
Good Book ’bout a’ ornery tow-path meule; reckon dey ain’ ’quainted 
wid no angils nohow.” 

“ Meules am asses,” returned Brother Brice, again quenching his 
thirst; “I’s done been sanctified, I has, an’ I knows whut’s sacred an’ 
whut’s not. De meule am done been s’lected,—done been s’lected,— 
same ez Balaam,—done s’lected. ” 

. The voice of Brother Brice grew thicker and trailed off uncertainly. 

The apple-jack was strong as well as sweet. Mr. Finney felt genial 
and pleasant; the world presented no cares; Mary Jane at home and 
the basket of undelivered clothes were alike forgotten. Mr. Brice, on 
the contrary, became restless and argumentative; he felt that he was 
due somewhere, but where he knew not. To convince all men of the 
inspired condition of Eliza seemed to be his chief object in life. They 
sat upon the roadside exchanging the bottle until its contents were ex- 
hausted, when they continued politely passing it back and forth. 

“ Le’s go set in de buggy,” suggested Mr. Brice finally. 

“ Jes’ ez yo’ “zires,” returned Mr. Finney, smiling vacantly, “ jes’ ez 
yo ’zires, Brothah.” 

“ Yo’ an’ Balaam,” said Mr. Brice as his companion hoisted himself 
slowly into the buggy, “ done been chose by de Lawd tuh keep comp’ny 
wid a sacred ass. I know it by de signs o’ de zodiac.” 

“ De zodiac,” repeated Mr. Finney, still smiling, “de zodiac.” 

“ An’ yit,” continued the preacher, rising and walking unsteadily 
forward, “ you’ don’ ’preciate yo’ blessin’s no mo’ en ole Balaam ’pre- 
ciated his’n. Yo’ talk bout dem mobbles !” 

“ Mobbles?” repeated Mr. Finney, with his pleasant smile; “ whut 
mobbles ?” 

“ Otty mobbles,” rejoined Brother Brice with a visible effort. “I 
done seen ’em in Noo Jahsey. What’s a mobble made by de han’ o’ man 
tuh a meule made by de han’ o’ Gawd? Mobbles splo’s an’ bus’es. Do 
a meule evah bus’? ‘Tell me dat, Brothah Finney?” 
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“ Splo’s an’ bus’es,” repeated Mr. Finney pleasantly. 

“Yo’s drunk, yo’ Chile o’ Wickedness,” proclaimed Brother Brice, 
lurching heavily forward; “ yo’s done tuck too much apple-jack. In de 
presence o’ dis sacred annymile yo’s drunk. Hide yo’ face, Brothah 
Finney, hide yo’ face ez I hides mine, tuh shet out dis ’graceful sight.” 

He leaned upon the shafts and rested his head upon the drooping 
flank of the mule. Eliza flattened her ears and lowered her head; 
there was a sudden, swift movement, and Brother Brice lay upon a bed 
of Spanish needles at the other side of the road. 

“ Mobbles made by de han’ o’ man,” repeated Mr. Finney from the 
buggy, “ an’ meules made by de han’ o’ Gawd.” 

“ Hit ain’ fuh mor-sh-i-al man,” said Brother Brice, as he slowly 
resumed an upright position, “tuh tech dem whut am s’lected tuh be 
sacred.” 

He clambered into the buggy and took up the reins. 

“ Hyah we sets,” he announced thickly, “twell de sperrit move huh 
tuh precede. *Tain’t fuh us tuh hurry huh.” 

“ Hyah we sets,” agreed Mr. Finney, wagging his beard cheerfully. 

At this point the spirit moved Eliza and she started suddenly, the 
unexpectedness of her act causing the two men to lurch forward danger- 
ously. Mr. Finney caught at the seat of the buggy to regain his balance, 
but Mr. Brice clung desperately to one rein. Eliza, obeying the intima- 
tion of the rein, turned swiftly from the main road and plunged down 
a lane leading into the woods. Apparently it was but little used, for 
overhanging branches of trees threatened to decapitate the intruders, 
while deep ruts cruelly wrenched the wheels of the feeble vehicle. 

“ Whoa!” shouted Mr. Finney as Eliza sped into the darkness with 
alarming speed. 

“Seek not tuh ahgify wid huh,” advised Mr. Brice, holding on as 
best he could while the clothesbasket bobbed wildly about behind them, 
“hit may be she hyah a Voice a-callin’ tuh huh.” :; 

The branch of a sumac lifted several small articles from the top of 
the basket ; succeeding branches did likewise. Mr. Finney reached for 
the reins and jerked them violently, but Eliza galloped on unheeding. 
A portion of a wild grapevine snatched a white garment which slowly 
unfolded as the buggy rattled on; it proved to be a nightgown caught 
by the neck, which as it swung to and fro presented a ghostly aspect. 

On they dashed, swerving first one way and then another, their 
route marked by various articles of feminine apparel, which looked 
pathetically lonesome in their uncongenial surroundings. Now this 
lane was merely a loop of road extending in a circle through the woods, 
whose only exit was the gate by which they had entered. Consequently 
it was possible to continue driving indefinitely about the circle, and 
Eliza with every leap drew nearer the completion of the first round. 
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It was very dark; the rays of the moon, penetrating fitfully here 
and there through the thick tangle of leaves, cast pale and flickering 
lights in unexpected places. Overhead an occasional owl hooted, or the 
whirr of wings disclosed a frightened bird rising from its nest as the 
rattling vehicle passed swiftly by. 

“*Lijah, he done went tuh heav’n in a cha’iot o’ fiah,” hazarded 
Mr. Brice as they bumped rapidly onward. “Say yo’ prayahs, Brothah 
Finney, say yo’ prayahs; we’s gwine tuh be drawed offen de yearth by 
dis meule. Huh laigs am changin’ intuh wings, an’ well I knows it. 
Say yo’ prayahs, Brother Finney, we’s gwine tuh mount uppahds, sho’s 
yo bawn.” 

But Mr. Finney, sawing desperately at the mouth of his steed, had 
no time for prayer. Instead, he suddenly slackened his hold on the 
reins, and leaning out over the dashboard lashed the galloping animal 
with them. 

“ Gwan,” he shouted, “ gwan, I tells yo’. Who wants yo’ tuh stop, 
anyhow? Keep a-goin’,—keep a-goin’.” 

And Eliza sped on. 

“ Whut yo’ doin’?” demanded Brother Brice, clinging to the seat as 
the buggy careened alarmingly; “ yo’ done tuck and struck huh, same ez 
Balaam. Yo’ done ’fend de Lawd, same ez Balaam. Say yo’ prayahs, 
Brothah Finney, say yo’ prayahs.” 

“ Dey ain’ no othah way tuh stop huh,” panted Mr. Finney. “Gwan, 
yo’ Chile o’ Satan,—gwan.” 

He repeated his application of the ends of the reins as he spoke. 

“De Lawd fuhgive yo’ dat ack,” ejaculated Mr. Brice piously. 

Now the loop of the road had been once accomplished and they were 
some distance on the second round. As Eliza threw up both head and 
heels in response to her master’s appeal, the nightgown suspended from 
the wild grapevine fluttered directly across her path and she stopped 
suddenly and entirely. The abruptness of her act precipitated both 
passengers upon the roadside, where they lay face downward, unharmed 
but terrified. Eliza brayed loud and long. 

“ She gwine tuh speak out in meetin’,” quavered Brother Brice; “ de 
angil wid de swo’d am done come tuh light. Say yo’ prayahs, Brothah 
Finney, say yo’ prayahs; she gwine tuh speak.” 

“ Whut she gwine tuh say?” whispered Mr. Finney, his tones some- 
what muffled from his recumbent position. 

“De ass done say tuh Balaam,” returned Mr. Brice, “’Whuffor yo’ 
done hit me?’ Dat whut it say, an’ dat whut she gwine tuh say, sho’s 
yo bawn. De angil am gwine tuh smote yo’ wid de flamin’ swo’d caze 
*Liza she done got a grudge ag’in’ yo’ ’caze o’ dem mobbles. Say yo’ 
prayahs, Brothah Finney, say yo’ prayahs.” 

Silence ensued for some minutes, then Eliza lifted up her voice 
and spoke again. 
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“Twict,” whispered Mr. Brice apprehensively; “ef she take an’ 
call three times, de angil am boun’ tuh come.” 

“Lawd,” entreated Mr. Finney earnestly, “look down on me an’ 
shet huh mouf.” 

But Eliza opened her mouth and brayed the third time. 

“Hit am comin’,” groaned Brother Brice, as the evening breeze 
stirred the treetops; “I done hyah de rus’le o’ de wings.” 

“T feels de Presence,” gasped Mr. Finney. 

“ Hol’ on tuh de gyahmints o’ de sanctified,” suggested Brother 
Brice, tendering a dingy coattail, “ hol’ on tight, O Man o’ Sin!” 

Mr. Finney clutched it gratefully. 

“ Brothah Brice,” he inquired weakly, “ whut does yo’ see?” 

“Lif? yo’ haid,” commanded Brother Brice, “ when I counts three; 
lif? yo’ haid an’ peek, same ez I’s gwine tuh do.” 

Through a rift in the treetops the rays of the moon fell directly 
upon the white garment suspended from the grapevine. The even- 
ing breeze lifted the large. collar with its misty frill of lace, until 
it seemed to form a halo about an invisible head; one sleeve swayed 
gently to and fro, and finally rested protectingly upon the attenuated 
neck of Eliza, while the other hung limply down. 

“ One,” quavered Mr. Brice, “ two, three!” 

Both heads were elevated simultaneously and remained raised, trans- 
fixed with terror. Through the woods the wind sighed mournfully. It 
stirred the leaves until they rustled complainingly; it filled out the 
empty curves of the nightgown until they seemed to assume mammoth 
proportions; it lifted the pendent sleeve until it was extended at right 
angles, pointing directly at the unhappy Finney. 

“Pray,” he gasped, clinging desperately to the garment of the sanc- 
tified, “ pray fuh me.” 

“Lawd,” murmured Brother Brice, moistening his ashen lips, 
“ Lawd, dese eyes has saw,—dese eyes has saw———” 

But Eliza, interrupting the flow of eloquence, again lifted her voice 
in protest, and the white arm was raised high in the air, as though to 
strike. With a loud cry of terror both men fell again upon their faces. 

“Do yo’ own prayin’,” exclaimed the sanctified, twitching his coat 
from the grasp of his erring brother, “ make yo’ peace, Brothah Finney, 
make yo’ peace! I ain’ gwine tuh be sterminated ’caze o’ yo’ sins. I 
done tole yo’ de meule wuh sacred. Do yo’ own prayin’!” 

“TLawd,” gasped Mr. Finney, his béard wagging tremulously, “ yo’ 
knows dat I luvs Thou.” 

“ Splain *bout de mobble,” prompted Mr. Brice, “splain tuh de 
angil.” 

“T takes back meh wo’ds *bout de mobble,” continued Mr. Finney 
pleadingly. “Is yo’ gwine tuh smote me wid yo’ swo’d ’caze 0’ wo’ds 
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I nevah meant nohow? Why don’ yo’ drop yo ahm easy-like? Ef yo’s 
boun’ tuh split a haid befo’ yo’ gits back tuh glory, hyah’s Brothah 
Brice mighty handy; his haid am pow’ful sof’, ’twon’t be no trouble 
tuh split it nohow.” 

“Lawd,” interrupted Brother Brice, crooking his elbow to protect 
his skull, “dem am de wo’ds of a wicked an’ ’ceitful man. Don’ yo’ 
pay no ’tention tuh ’em nohow.” 

Silence ensued for some minutes. 

“Ts yo’ still dah wid yo’ ’vengeful swo’d?” queried Mr. Finney 
feebly, mustering courage to look up. The figure was indeed still 
present. 

“Liza,” he continued, appealing pathetically to the mule, “ Liza, 
yo’ an’ me has done kep’ comp’ny dis many a yeah; I done treat yo’ 
good, ’co’din’ tuh meh lights. When yo’ wuh pow’ful ornery I didn’ 
know hit wuh jes’ de sacredness a-bustin’ out. I done tuck cyah 0’ yo’ 
dis long time; is yo’ gwine tuh *zert me now? Speak a good wo’d fuh 
me tuh de angil, Liza; I didn’ mean nawthin’ bout dem mobbles.” 

Crawling dejectedly along the ground, he ventured to touch the 
hoof of the mule in timid supplication. Now the patience of Eliza 
had been sorely tried that night, and the fumbling of a hand about her 
hind leg proved the last straw. With a vicious squeal she dropped her 
head between her knees and began to kick, rapidly and effectively. It 
was short work to release herself from the buggy, which collapsed at 
once, a melancholy wreck; the shafts, however, were still attached to 
the mule as she started homeward, and one of them jerked the night- 
gown from the grapevine and dragged it along. Eliza sped on, the 
white garment fluttering out from her shoulder, and the two men sat 
and watched her in awestruck silence. 

“ Behol’ de w’ite wings h’istin’ huh tuh heav’n,” said Brother Brice 
at last, “a meule no longah, ’Liza am riz tuh be a saint in glory. Fall 
on yo’ knees an’ wo’ship de place huh feet done res’ on.” 

With a last flap of her newly acquired wings Eliza vanished, while 
the two men humbly knelt beside her footprints. 


Mrs. Finney sat upon the doorstep and waited for the return of her 
husband. She waited a long time. The summer twilight deepened and 
the moon rose high in the heavens and still she waited. She finally 
became somewhat apprehensive. 

“ Reckon dat kerrysene mus”6f tuck an’ splo’,” she said uneasily. 
“ Wisht I’d done hel’ on tuh meh kittle, anyhow.” 

The clatter of approaching hoofs became audible, and Eliza trotted 
swiftly into the yard. Mrs. Finney rose and followed her. A torn and 
dingy garment still clung to the broken shaft. Mrs. Finney detached it 
and examined it with interest. 
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“ Sakes alive,” she exclaimed, “ ef ’tain’t Miss Lizzie’s bes’ ni’gown !” 

She thoughtfully resumed her seat upon the doorstep and waited 
once more. Two melancholy figures drew slowly near, somewhat apolo- 
getic in manner. 

“ Dat yo’, Ma’y Jane?” said one, with the visible intention of making 
conversation. 

“Huccum yo’ traipsin’ on yo’ feet ’stid o’ settin’ up in de buggy 
takin’ yo’ ease, and comin’ down de road lickety-split?” she inquired 
unkindly. 

“ Mis’ Finney,” said Brother Brice solemnly, “a merrycle has done 
been ’complished. De annymile yo’ calls *Liza have done sprouted huh 
wings an’ riz tuh heav’n.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the lady. “ Whuh meh kittle?” 

“‘Ma’y Jane,” said her husband humbly, “I dunno. I tells yo’ de 
truf, Ma’y Jane; I dunno whuh yo’ kittle am.” 

“ Whuh de clean clo’es ?” she next demanded. 

“ Mis’ Finney,” said Brother Brice, with hand extended in lofty 
reproof, “men ez has saw merrycles sech ez we has saw dis night ain’ 
got no time tuh ’membah clean clo’es.” 

“ Whut yo’ say done happen tuh ’Liza?” was her next question. 

_ “?Tiiza,” said the preacher, “ done spread huh w’ite wings an’ mount 
uppahds. *Liza am now settin’ ’mongst de cherrybim an’ de serryphim 
nigh de throne, soundin’ praises night an’ day.” 

At this point Eliza in the back yard expressed a desire for supper; 
the two men started uneasily, and Mrs. Finney rose quietly. 

“ Come wid me,” she commanded, taking an arm of each and escort- 
ing them into the yard. 

“Yo” stop yo’ pack o’ lies,” she said with righteous indignation, 
pointing to the mule, “’*Liza done run home long befo’ yo’ did. Yo’s 
drunk, anyhow.” 

“ Ma’y Jane,” remonstrated her husband, “ yo’s speechifyin’ tuh yo’ 
pastah.” 

“Well,” she said angrily, “I kain’t help havin’ a nose, kin I? 
Ain’ I standin’ ’twix’ yo’? Whut’s a nose fuh ’cept tuh smell wid? 
Yo’s both drunk; well I knows de signs o’ de times.” 

She seized Mr. Finney by the collar and dragged him to a pump, 
conveniently near at hand, and resolutely bent his head beneath the 
spout. 

“ Pump!” she commanded her pastor. 

“Sistah Finney,” he expostulated with dignity, “_I——” 

“ Aftah I gits he haid clah,” she said firmly, “ we’s all gwine down 
de road tuh c’lect dem clo’es. Gwine—tuh—git—mo’—w’ite—wing— 
fo—Liza. Git tuh pumpin’.” 
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She emphasized her remarks concerning the wings by vigorous jerks 
at the head of her unhappy husband. 

“ Brothah Brice,” gasped the luckless Finney, “ pump quick befo’ 
meh neck gits broke. Don’ ahgify wid huh no’ mo’en yo’ ahgified wid 
*Liza. Reckon me an’ Balaam don’ take much stock in asses nohow. 
Fo’ de Lawd’s sake,—pump !” 

“ Git tuh wuck,” reiterated Mrs. Finney, one hand fastened in the 
beard of her lord and master and the other firmly clinched in the 
thatch of wool on top of his head, thus safely holding him in position, 
“ whut’s Balaam tuh me? Reckon he mus’ ov kep’ de s’loon yo’all done 
been tuh dis night. Git tuh wuck. Dem clo’es has got tuh be c’lected 
an’ de meule am got tuh be fed. We ain’ got no buggy now tuh run wid 
kerrysene or meules neithah, ’caze o’ dis ornery, drunken niggah hyah. 
I’s gwine tuh l’ahn him not tuh be ’zumptious wid me no mo’! Git 
tuh wuck pumpin’.” The grasp of her hands tightened. 

“Pump, Brothah, pump,” gurgled Mr. Finney. 

And Brother Brice pumped. 
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THE CHOICE 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL 


HE florist’s rose, if you will, 
T When I am languid or ill, 
It will brighten the shaded place 
With its splendor and its grace ; 
I shall be glad of it there, 
At home in a crystal vase. 


But never the small hedge-rose, 
Nor wilding bud that blows. 

In a birchwood dear and far, 
Where the quiet pools they star 
(Gathered in wistful dreams) — 
By my father’s house they are. 


The florist’s rose,—and my thanks! 
But no cowslip from bright ranks 
That are gilding the marsh’s rim, 
Where the wild ducks dip and skim, 
For I could not see them, dear,— 
My eyes would be all too dim. 





PEPITA 
By General Charles King 


Author of ‘‘ Ray's Daughter,’ “‘ Marion's Faith,’’ ete. 
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HE Monadnock lay in the blistering heat, swinging at anchor 
T close to the shallow Malate shore. Far across the beautiful 
bay and clustered about Cavité Point, gray and shadowy, 
hovered the rest of the Yankee fleet, all save the Olympia, the flag- 
ship, which, for reasons of his own, the Admiral had brought over 
towards the mouth of the Pasig. She was signalling now, “ wig- 
wagging” southward towards the big monitor opposite the cable station, 
and from the top of the huge turret an officer with a brace of Jackies 
was doing his best to decipher a message half hidden by drifting smoke 
from the transports. All day the wind had been blowing in from Cor- 
regidor, sending the wavelets frothing against the seawall, sweeping 
the broad verandas clear of mosquitoes and bigger, if less incisive, 
winged creatures, and cooling the hot brows of the guard at the Gen- 
eral’s quarters—the spacious, Spanish-built Casa Arellano. 

The “chief” and the staff were away, somewhere out along the line 
of blockhouses at the Santa Ana front, for matters military were look- 
ing squally as did Manila Bay this January afternoon. Aguinaldo’s 
brown-faced soldiery were obviously spoiling for a fight, and as obviously 
striving, by taunt, insult, and defiance, to provoke the big Americanos 
to strike the first blow. On the ground-floor of the breezy mansion two 
or three clerks were at work. On the white marble steps, in the shade 
of the porte cochére, lolled a big sergeant and half a dozen blue-shirted 
guards from the Fourteenth Regulars. In the kitchen, on the second 
floor of the north wing, the Chinese chef, Ah On, with his coolie aide- 
de-camp, was preparing dinner. Over the hardwood floor of the beauti- 
ful, spacious salon, Manuelito, “number one house-boy,” was skating 
in soft woollen goloshes, while Victor and José, brethren of the craft, 
leaning their arms on the broad window-sills and their brown chins on 
their snowy sleeves, stood on the bayside veranda supervising his efforts 
and looking, barring Pompadour hair and preposterous grins, for all the 
world like a Tagalog replica of Raphael’s cherubs. In the shade of 
the stables on the north side of the house the lean, wiry soto, stripped 
to the waist, was grooming the spare ponies of the staff, pugnacious 
little stallions full of fight when left together and of grief inconsolable 
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when kept apart. At the side of the servants’ quarters, close to the 
iron fence atop of the seawall, Manuelito’s tiny helpmate was giving 
their little brown brood their third bath for the day—three pigmy Taga- 
logs, duly baptized and registered in the Roman faith and the venerable 
church a few squares up the Calle Real. A blithe, smiling little woman 
was Pepita, white of tooth, despite wholesale consumption of black- 
skinned cigars, and immensely proud of her trio of sturdy young 
Christians—immensely pleased too with the new name for them she had 
gathered from the guard. “ Peek’ninnies,” she called them collectively, 
and the description fitted. A wife, mother, and sister of many virtues 
was Pepita—submissive to her spouse, devotion itself to her winsome 
children as well as to her young brother, the Victor before mentioned, 
and well-nigh worshipful of the American officers, who had amazed her 
by lavishing on her progeny unheard-of comfits and sweets, and treating 
them even to occasional rides about the grounds astride the carefully 
led ponies. What Spanish master had ever deigned to show the faintest 
kindness to them? Pepita would have worked her slim little hands to 
the bone to serve the Brigade Commissary or the junior Aide-de-Camp, 
who were especially the friends of her little ‘ones, and if Pepita had a 
rankling sorrow it was that she couldn’t do the washing for the whole 
staff, and that Manuelito’s first cousin, the wife of one Hilario Bellar- 
mino, with only one. “ peek’ninnie,” had been appointed laundress in 
ordinary to the General and most of the officers, and Hilario’s wife was 
prettier than Pepita, was cordially hated by Pepita, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

On this very January afternoon, while the Olympia was signalling 
to the Monadnock down the shoreline, and mounted orderlies were spur- 
ring at top speed along the Calle Real, Mrs. Hilario appeared at the iron 
gateway to the Casa Arellano, a huge basket of white clothing on her 
prettily poised head, a big-eyed little brown boy clinging to her left 
hand. Sweetly she smiled on the tall sentry at the gate, despite the 
fact that he and the Corporal, and most of the guard by that time, 
were totally absorbed in the rush and excitement without, and for once 
oblivious of Mrs. Hilario’s modest charms. In her little wooden san- 
dals she came clicking into the porte cochére, smiling lavishly again at 
the two clerks, who had quit their desks and come forth to see what was 
amiss. Then, kicking off those tiny clogs in the lower hall, barefooted 
she ascended the broad marble stairway to the salon on the second floor. 
This too was now deserted, for Manuelito and the cherubs had scram- 
bled up another stairway to the roof and were staring over other and 
lower roofs of nipa and corrugated iron—over bamboo copse and check- 
ered paddy fields beyond them, straining their eyes to see what might 
be going on along the blockhouse line at the south and east. Something 
surely was astir, for a red-centred flag was waving furiously on the walls 
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of old Fort San Antonio Abad, and a column of infantry in dark-blue 
shirts and khaki underpinning, big fellows from North Dakota, were 
striding out from the end of the Calle Nueva. A boat was just shoving 
off from the Monadnock, heading straight for the sentry at the seawall 
of headquarters, and her usually deserted deck was crowded thick with 
white-frocked Jackies. With dense black smoke streaming low from 
her yellow funnel, one of the warships was coming over from Cavité, 
a white billow under her forefoot. Every eye was wide open aloft on the 
Casa Arellano, every door wide open below, and Mrs. Hilario—whose 
own pet name was Pancha—deposited her big basket on the floor in the 
sleeping-room of the Brigade Surgeon, her little boy on the bed, and 
proceeded to a leisurely reconnoissance. The General’s room adjoined 
that of the Surgeon, communicating by folding doors, and each had its 
broad doorway to the main salon.. Then there was a narrow, winding 
stairway descending abruptly from a corner of the Doctor’s apartment 
into a sort of closet, shut off from the basement room underneath. 
Pancha peered into the General’s room, then down the stairs, then 
tiptoed across the salon; scouted the dining-room, the quarters of the 
Brigade Commissary adjoining it, the highly ornamented apartment 
of the Adjutant-General over the porte cochére, the narrow corridors 
surrounding the main building. She found a box of dulces in the 
Commissary’s room. This she deftly raided in the interest of her pigmy 
progeny. She slipped a handful of the General’s expensive two-and-a- 
half-cent cigars into some receptacle in her roomy red skirt. Then she 
began to unpack her basket, Hilario, Jr., sucking contentedly the while 
at his stick of nougat and wiggling his tiny brown toes in Tagalog 
ecstasy. 

Busily as worked the slender hands of the little laundress, her eyes 
were everywhere about the room. As she deposited a stack of white 
trousers on the Doctor’s oaken chest she contrived to try the lid, and 
found it securely locked. As she laid the Doctor’s snowy shirts upon 
the top of his trunk she deftly tugged at the same, and it opened. One 
instant’s glance about her, another tiptoed reconnoissance of the veranda 
and dining-room, then back she came and, kneeling, peered eagerly into 
the open tray. The brown hands stole within and came back laden with 
a purse of network, filled with gleaming gold. The bunch of keys hung 
in the keyhole, and quickly, softly, she locked the trunk; slipped the 
keys in a skirt pocket, together with the purse; snatched up her baby 
boy, and started for the door just as a sputter of pony hoofs sounded in 
front, and the voice of the Brigade Surgeon shouting for Victor. 
Pancha was trapped. 

Down from the roof came the dusky house-boys, Victor leaping in 
the lead. Not twenty minutes before, from the Second Reserve Hos- 
pital, had the Doctor dispatched him with orders to get out his khaki 
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uniform and await his coming. There lay the khaki on the bamboo 
couch as the Doctor came springing up the stairs. Like rabbit into a 
burrow, Pancha dove down the spiral to the closet below. Noiselessly 
she dropped the keys into a dark corner, felt for the latch, let herselr 
and baby out into the lower room, slipped her brown feet into the little 
wooden clogs, and went smilingly by the gate guards and up the street 
to the Singalong road. There she turned to the right, and for that 
day at least was no more seen. 

Ten minutes later, clad in khaki and girt with his pistol and sword- 
belt, the Brigade Surgeon came clattering down the steps, swung into 
saddle at the doorway, clapped his hand to his thigh, and shouted, 
“Victor, my keys!” But Victor came not. “Run up and see what 
he is doing and tell him to fetch me my keys at once,” called the Doctor 
to a member of the guard, but Victor had vanished. The guard so 
reported, and the Surgeon bade the Sergeant hunt him up without delay. 
As for him, he must needs gallop at once to the front—a row of some 
kind had arisen at Concordia Bridge; the whole brigade was under 
arms. The guard searched and found no Victor—only little Pepita 
curiously examining a moist lump of nougat. Ah On, the Chinaman 
chef, could speak but ten words of English. He pulled the Sergeant by 
the sleeve to where a tin water-pipe stood by the side of an open veranda 
blind, pointed downward, and said, “ Him vamoose.” 

There was no Victor to pull off the Doctor’s boots when the Doctor 
came galloping back at eight p.m., but there was Pepita, big-eyed and 
trembling, and Pepita held forth a bunch of keys, pointed to the spiral 
stairway hole, and said—nothing. The Surgeon hurriedly unlocked his 
trunk, threw off the shirts, threw open a lid, stirred things a bit, then 
tore into the General’s room. “ By George, sir, General Hughes was 
right! I oughtn’t to have kept a cent about the house. Victor has 
robbed me of two hundred dollars !” 

Whereupon Pepita began to cry and to say, “No Victor! No 
Victor !” until the Doctor bade her be silent and clear out. The next 
seen of Victor was two days later, when the battle had begun in good 
earnest. He was lying, face upward, in the light-blue uniform of 
Aguinaldo’s army, shot dead in front of Santa Ana, and there wasn’t a 
cent in his pockets. 

Among the interesting papers, memoranda, etc., captured in the 
victorious rush of the big Americanos on Ricarte’s headquarters was a 
guard detail of the previous evening, setting forth among other things 
that the Sergeant for duty at Concordia Bridge bore the name of Hilario 
Bellarmino. The Brigade Surgeon was very busy caring for the many 
wounded on both sides when this was shown him by an Aide-de-Camp. 
“ Humph!” said he; “ they’re all in it, I doubt not.” But the Aide-de- 
Camp went back to the bridge and examined the half dozen bodies 
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stretched about the ruins of the bamboo guard-house. There lay the 
officer of the guard in his broad striped blue trousers and braided coat. 
There lay a corporal and three or four private soldiers, but the Sergeant 
had escaped, and so the men told his wife, who came, silent and search- 
ing about the spot, big-eyed little Hilario, too weary to walk, sitting 
astraddle at her hip. Then they compassionately let her pass on to 
Santa Ana to examine other groups of dead lying here and there 
over the still smoking field, and Corporal Cassidy, of Hawthorne’s Bat- 
tery, saw her look down into the livid features and staring, sightless 
eyes of one young Tagalog victim, then deliberately spit into the helpless 
face. He grabbed the girl by the arm and shook her roughly, for a 
moral man was Cassidy, who wore over his gallant heart the mate to the 
Agnus Dei that, bathed in Victor’s blood, protruded from the breast of 
the pale-blue uniform. Cassidy shook her to some purpose, it would 
seem, for after she had broken from his clutch and scurried away into 
the village, and an officer galloped up to arrest Corporal Cassidy for 
brutality to natives, both Captain and Corporal were amazed at the 
sight of American eagles gleaming red-yellow in the dust about Victor’s 
body. “ Here,” exclaimed the Captain, “is at least sixty dollars of the 
money that black thief stole from the Doctor!” and rode away to tell 
the General. And then came little Pepita, sobbing her heart out, to 
throw herself upon the lifeless, dishonored clay, and to lavish caresses 
on the sightless face. It was more than Cassidy could stand. He knew 
Pepita and the “ peek’ninnies ;” he knew their friend the Aide-de-Camp, 
and seeing him, note-book in hand, counting the insurgent dead but a 
little distance away, Cassidy ventured to interrupt. The fight about the 
village was long since done. The sound of the pursuit far up the river 
was dying away with the declining sun. A brace of launches from the 
fleet had landed at the river redoubt and some naval officers were curi- 
ously examining the Krupp guns captured by the big, blue-shirted 
volunteers. Two or three Jackies with the Olympia ribbon on their hats 
wandered about the field, when suddenly one of these was seized by the 
arm by a weeping, dishevelled little native woman and dragged over to 
where Victor lay. Thither too hastened Cassidy with his captive, the 
Aide-de-Camp, and then came excited colloquy in the marvellous jargon 
already established—a species of trans-Pacific “chinook”—a lingual 
mixture of English, Irish, Spanish, and Tagalog, to the end that 
Pepita’s sailor boy presently delivered himself as follows: 

“Yes, sir; it’s so, sir. I waded ashore from our boat with a letter 
for the General, an’ as I went round to the front of the house everybody 
had run out to the gate an’ there was a little woman come out of that 
back room. Yes, she had a red skirt on, as this girl says, and a little 
chap astraddle on her hip——” But here Pepita, with blazing eyes, 
burst impetuously into the case and nearly pulled the Lieutenant off 
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his pony in wild effort to drag him on into the village. So they fol- 
lowed her, almost on a run, and, straight as a die, she led them to a new 
house, half Spanish, half native, at the rear of the big stone church, and 
right into a group of native women and children huddled together in 
the courtyard under the wing of a priest. And there, in her red skirt, 
was Pancha, whose face turned an awful color at sight of Pepita and 
her following. “Shall I shake her again, Lieutenant?” said Cassidy, 
panting, as he grabbed the girl by the arm, heedless of the shrill expos- 
tulation of Hilario, Jr. “No,” said the Aide. “ We'll settle this 
through the medium of the church.” 

Five minutes later, despite kicks, screams, and vicious scratchings, 
Mrs. Hilario was in the hands of half a dozen of her sex, and Mrs. 
Hilario’s red skirt in those of the good padre and several brutal Ameri- 
canos. The sailor boy had identified Mrs. Hilario as the woman in the 
case, and the search for stolen property began forthwith. Some 
ignoramus of a man once wrote that a woman could never find the 
pocket in her skirt, but neither man nor woman could search Pancha’s 
skirt without finding pocket after pocket. In some were cigars, in 
others silver, in one—a smaller one—a quantity of gold,—eagles and 
half-eagles to the amount of one hundred and thirty dollars. 

“ Little woman,” said the Aide-de-Camp, as he led Pepita away, “ it 
is too late to save your brother’s life, but you have saved his name.” 
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BY LILLIAN 


T HE careful daisy every night 





Folds up her snowy cap of white, 
And ties her golden hair up too, 
To keep it from the midnight dew. 








But when the sun behind the hills 
Peeps out, she smooths her dainty frills, 
And, smiling, in her fresh array, 

She nods to him a bright “ good-day.” 









MAHALA’S PLAN 
By Fosiah Allen’s Wife 


Author of ‘‘ My Opinions and Betsey Bobbet’s,’’ ‘‘ Samantha at Saratoga,” etc. 
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HEN Josiah come back from the post-office he brought me a 
\W letter from a relation on my own side, she that wuz Mahala 
Smith, Miss Bascomb that now is, beggin’ me if I lqyed her 

to come there to once, for she wuz in deep trouble. 

And I told Josiah that I would start the very next day to see her 
on a tower, for her need seemed urgent. 

. Mahala and I wuz girls together, and I always liked her pretty well, 
though she had idees in her head I didn’t always approve of. She wuz 
real aristocratick and showy even as a child, and would prefer a smaller 
stick of candy if it was striped gay, and would choose a sour, hard red 
apple before the sweetest, juciest one if it had a dull-colored skin. 

It wuz the same with her dress when she got a little older; she 
would freeze her ears off in cold weather under a stylish hat before she 
would bundle ’em up in a woollen comforter, as the rest of us girls 
did. And ruther than draw on her Pa’s or brother’s socks over her 
shues in a snow-path she would go with bare shues and most freeze ; and 
so with everything. She wuz real showy. 

Well, she grew up and married Richard Bascomb. I s’poze they 
liked each other, for there wuzn’t any other earthly reason why they 
should take to each other, for they wuzn’t any nearer alike than a 
butterfly and a ox. But Love, as we know, will cut up strange freaks, 
and it did in this case. For Richard wuz a good, solid, sensible young 
man, industrious, honest, with no nonsense about him, and no bad 
habits only one. He didn’t drink or smoke, or cut up and act, but he 
would swear some. He would rip out oaths every now and then, and 
she knew it. 

But Love, I s’poze, stopped her ears with the cotten his arrers and 
darts are packed in; he uses it oft on his woonded victims, I’m told, and 
did so in her case, I s’poze, and on him too, for he was entirely oncon- 
genial to her aristocratic idees. But Love will go where it’s sent, the 
poet sings, and they fell in love and wuz married. And Love, who is 
depictered as blind, made Richard overlook things in Mahala that he 
couldn’t under any other circumstances. And though he never really 
fell in with her idees, yet he yielded to some on ’em, jest because, as I 


have said, Love’s blinders pressed down on his keen eyeballs. But some 
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things she couldn’t do, in some he stood out, and she couldn’t move him 
a peg, of which more anon. 

Well, as I said at first, Mahala wuz a born planner; her Ma told 
my Ma that she used to plan in her cradle. She would lay, so her Ma 
used to think, and plan to cry jest the right time to git her bottle—she 
wuz brung up on a bottle. And she would lay seemin’ly lookin’ at the 
rungs in her crib, but layin’ plans how to git took up and git attention 
paid to her. She loved attention dearly, even in her long dresses. 

And that sperit growed in her as she increased in size. She wuz a 
planner all her school-days, and managed to git her own way most of 
the time. In slidin’ down hill she would plan to slide on the biggest, 
handsomest sled and in front of the procession. And in excursions to 
the neighborin’ swamp after crinkle-root she’d manage to git the biggest 
roots and them that crinkled the most. She wuz real petickular about 
the crinklin’; she’d ruther have a smaller and more tasteless root if it 
crinkled first-rate. 

And so it kep’ up and growed with her growth. Well, as I say, she 
and Richard wuz married and went to keepin’ house in a small house not 
furnished over well, for they wuz in very moderate circumstances, 
though Richard wuz a great worker and she savin’ and equinomical only 
in jest these ways I’ve mentioned. 

By jest her powers of plannin’ she had got herself and family out of 
the small, substantial house they used to occupy, and circle of sincere 
friends that used to revolve round ’em, into a showy Queen Anne 
cottage, and herself and three children into the selectest, most genteel 
circle of the city where they lived. How she did it I couldn’t tell, and 
told her so, and she said modestly, “ Samantha, I don’t know myself 
how I did it, but I feel that such plannin’ is a gift.” 

They kep’ boarders, for, of course, they couldn’t live in such a big, 
handsome house, but by just plannin’ it right she had it understood 
outside that they wuz all friends livin’ with her for love and friendship 
sake. 

And, of course, as they had to do all the work, they worked like 
dogs, harder than any dogs I ever see,—or, that is, Evelina Grace and 
Maud Amabell did, Mahala, havin’ to use her brain so much a-plannin’, 
didn’t do emmanuel work so much. 

I said that she had got herself and three children into genteel 
society; she didn’t try to git her husband in; she had told me time 
and agin as good a planner as she wuz she didn’t dast. He hated gen- 
teel society, late hours, and fashion; his motto wuz early to bed and 
early to rise, and he loved to work and git along and wuz succeedin’ 
in bizness. Another drawback wuz, he swore so and she couldn’t break 
him of it, and he vowed by—well, we'll call it by all that is great 
and good—that before she would git him into a swaller-tail coat and 
white neck-tie, eatin’ dinner with a pack of blank fools at eight at night, 
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and settin’ up till three or four in the mornin’, and then git up and go 
to work ag’in at seven, he would see her and himself blanked into 
blankety blank. 

She dassent venter. 

The boy, Algernon de Vere, and the oldest girl wuz like her and 
fell in with her idees to the full; where she planned they would foller, 
and wuz out to parties till four and five in the mornin’, and then have 
to nip in and work all day without any sleep, but happy in it, so I s’poze, 
thinkin’ they was so genteel. 

The youngest girl and the prettiest of the lot, Maud Amabell, wuzn’t 

made on just their pattern, took after her Pa more (not his swearin’, no, 
indeed! you wouldn’t ketch her at it). She cared more for real things, 
more for solid furniture, you know, and less for varnish. But bein’ so 
very pretty her Ma had planned on her makin’ the best match of the 
lot; nothin’ less than a Count would satisfy her as Maud’s pardner 
in life. } 
I had knowed of this plan for some time, and s’pozed that Mahala 
would carry the day as usual, though where the nobleman wuz comin’ 
from wuz more than I knew. But some time before, lo and behold! 
Mahala had writ me triumphant sayin’ that the nobleman had arriv; 
Maud Amabell had met him at a summer resort where Mahala had took 
her. And jest see how Mahala had planned that. One of her old lady 
boarders, feelin’ kinder spindlin’, had wanted to go to the seashore, and 
Mahala planned to have Maud Amabell go and take care of her, goin’ 
down a day or so herself occasionally to educate public sentiment in the 
hotel, and plan to have the impression carried that Maud wuz not only 
the old lady’s congenial friend, but her heiress. The old lady wuz rich 
as a Jew and had spells of bein’ kinder lost and dazed in her mind, and 
this wuz one of ’em. 

Well, the old lady did love Maud and leaned on her, but Maud would 
never thought of such a plan as her Ma mapped out, but Mahala wuz 
used to bein’ minded, and Id’no’ as Maud ever did anything but jest 
keep still and act her own pretty nateral self. 

But *tennyrate a long-whiskered, black-eyed feller by the name of 
Count von Pscham, who wuz cuttin’ quite a dash at the hotel (he 
boarded in obscurity somewhere, but went there to pick his teeth and 
write his letters), got introduced to Maud, and fell deep in love with her 
to once to all human appearance, liftin’ Mahala up on the pinnacle of 
Triumph, from which she writ to me. 

I writ back and asked her if she had told the Count that Maud wuz 
to be the old lady’s heiress. And Mahala, bein’ proud of her plan, writ 
back that she had. Thereupon I felt dubersome, and writ to Mahala to 
go slow, look before she leaped, count ten before she consented, and 
quite a lot of other wise sayin’s I’d heard and some original ones. 

But she writ back joyously that Maud Amabell wuz the envied of all 
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to the hotel; the pictures of the Count’s castle wuz more grand and 
beautiful than she had ever dreamed of one of her children occupying ; 
his diamonds wuz superb, also his magnificent silver, kept in bank for 
his wife; his retinue of servants full and complete; his income sunthin’ 
magnificent, though just at present, owin’ to its great amount causin’ a 
surfeit in the bank at home, he wuzn’t drawin’ any income to speak of,— 
in fact, Algernon de Vere had advanced some money to him for which 
he-wuz to receive an enormous interest. But oh, what a future awaited 
her child, and her too as her Ma. 

And I writ askin’ if Maud Amabell wuz as happy as she wuz. 

And she writ back that Maud Amabell wuzn’t in very good sperits, 
and ruther pale, but that no child of hern would be permitted to do 
otherwise than obey her Ma’s plans. 

You see I wuz petickular to inquire, knowin’ more, I mistrusted, 
than Mahala did about Maud’s interior life. Mahala had regulated her 
outward life, but as to the real life of her heart-and soul, I mistrusted 
that she didn’t know any more about it than a cannibal duz of Battle 
Creek health foods, and wouldn’t appreciate it any more. 

You see, Maud had visited me considerable at different times. Some- 
times when her boarders wuz away for the summer Mahala had planned 
to give out that her girls wuz away to some fashionable summer resort, 
and more often than not the genteel seaside resort Maud went to wuz the 
creekside, the canal side of our farm, and bein’ very congenial she had 
confided in me quite a good deal. 

You see, the girls, no matter how late they stayed out nights to 
parties, receptions, cotillions, and such, had to be up bright and early. 
Evelina Grace had to git breakfast, and bein’ so dretful proud, Mahala 
had planned for Maud Amabell to clean off the front steps before any- 
body wuz up, or so Mahala s’pozed, but as it turned out a likely, good- 
lookin’ young farmer, who owned a farm in the environs of the city, 
come into town at that hour with cream and butter and vegetables from 
his farm. He stopped there to sell them their supplies and had fell in 
love with her, and thinkin’ it no presumption on his part, as her Ma 
had planned in petickular if she see anybody while she wuz engaged in 
that work to be sure and pass herself off for the hired girl. They had 
many a bright little visit, with nothin’ more disagreeable and curious 
about them than the morning song-bird and the sweet morning glow of 
rosy light in the east. And once in berry time, when they wuz dretful 
scant on it for money, and her Ma had planned for an elegant dinner- 
party and they had to stent themselves for things for weeks before and 
after—jest at that time the young farmer, Royal Miles by name, had 
offered to let her pick all the strawberries she wanted for nothing if she 
would go out to his farm the next day, he a-pretending that they had 
such quantities they wuz runnin’ to waste. So Mahala planned to let 
her go, as the hired girl, of course, for, as Mahala said, he would never 
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know the difference, not moving in the select circles that they revolved 
round in. And she said what a addition the strawberries would be to 
their maynew, for they wuz very dear at the time, and Royal’s straw- 
berries wuz perfect pictures of lusciousness, they wuz so big and ripe 
and sweet. 

Well, Maud had described that ride to me. In the golden dawn of a 
perfect June day Royal had let one of his men come into the city with 
supplies and he had come after her with his two handsome gray horses 
and a low, covered buggy, but the top wuz back so the sun fell on ’em; 
she wuz warmed to the soul by its rays, and the warmer rays of the sun 
of love that enveloped her. 

She told me how pleasant his looks and words wuz. He had been 
to school and college, but his Pa had died leavin’ an invalid mother and 
baby sister, with no one to look to but him. He had left his school, 
come home to the old rundown farm, and by his good management— 
not that he said so, but she could see—he had made it pay, and pay well. 
He had turned it into a market garden; had to employ as many as ten 
men, who boarded with a tenant on his place; had turned the old farm- 
house into a modern cottage, pretty as a picture, overrun with rose-vines 
and shaded with droopin’ ellums. And his mother and sister havin’ 
passed away a year before, an old aunt wuz keepin’ house for him for 
the present. 

Well, I see which way the wind blew; I can always tell without 
holdin’ up a straw; I see she thought her eyes of him, and that wuz 
why I writ Mahala askin’ her how Maud felt about the Count. 

Well, things wuz in just this curious state with Maud when Mahala 
writ me urgent to come immegiately and to once if I loved her, she wuz 
breastin’ a deep sea of trouble, she said. Algernon de Vere bein’ out 
all night to parties, and havin’ to git up so early in the mornin’, had 
seemed to be kinder losin’ his mind; he acted queer, dazed, and curious 
as anything, and his Pa had made a stand, though he seldom interfered 
with Mahala’s plans, but he swore that if that blank fool couldn’t go to 
bed before three and four in the mornin’ and then come down to the 
office at nine and doze and drowse over his account-books, he would be 
blanked into blankety blank if he wouldn’t turn him out neck and heels. 

Mahala told me she had used all her powers of persuasion, had told 
her husband with tears in her eyes that it wuz so onfashionable for 
Algernon to go to bed before three and four, and in fact, sez she to me, 
“ How can he go to bed before that time when they don’t have supper 
before one, and then the cotillion commences after that, and Algernon 
de Vere is just beginning to be so popular, he always is chose to lead it 
now.” 

Sez I, wantin’ to git holt of the exact truth, “Is there a good many 
to chuse from ?” 

And Mshala, bein’ truthful, admitted that there wuzn’t, for, sez she, 
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“The very richest young men won’t go to late parties and dance, and 
their wimmen folks can’t make ’em; they prefer life in their yachts and 
clubs, and the young bizness men say they must have more sleep in order 
to git on in their bizness, so they keep away.” 

“ Well,” sez I, “ that looks real sensible to me.” 

© But,” sez Mahala, almost weepin’, “ Algernon wuz gittin’ so popu- 
lar; he wuz sought after so at dancin’ parties, he would dance all night. 
I’d planned to have him—I wuz most sure he would—make a splendid 
match, and the girls and their mothers made so much of me on his 
account. I’d planned it all out, and now to think it is all broke up, for 
if he has to go to bed at ten o’clock, as Richard says he must if he stays 
in his office (he said it with fearful oaths, Samantha, they almost made 
my blood run cold), Algernon will have to give up his genteel set, and 
if he keeps on goin’ the doctor says his brain will give way.” 

I felt dubersome about that, thinkin’ that if a young man had the 
brains of a apple-tree worm he wouldn’t make a martyr of himself in 
the first place on the shrine of sham gentility. 

And she sez: “Of course, Algernon can’t git on without his Pa’s 
help; he don’t know any other kind of bizness. And then Evelina 
Grace is all run down,—I think she takes. it from her Pa’s family; he 
had a aunt that wuzn’t rugged,—and the doctor forbids her goin’ out to 
parties. It seems,” sez Mahala, “as if I am a-settin’ in the ruins of my 
plans.” And she sithed. “But,” sez she with sperit, “if I have to 
give up everything else, I will be minded by Maud Amabell! she shall 
marry the Count. For I don’t know as I’ve told you,” sez she, “ Maud 
refuses to marry him, she fancies she is in love with a common farmer. 
And no one,” sez she in a tragic manner,—“ no one that boasts of 
descendin’ from an old genteel family wuz ever a farmer.” 

Almost insensibly to myself I mentioned the names of George Wash- 
ington and my own Josiah, and sez I, “ Adam, for instance, is from an 
old family.” 

“* Adam who ?” sez she. 

“Why, jest plain Adam, Eve’s husband,” sez I. 

“Oh shaw!” sez she. And I didn’t contend with her, but knowed 
farmin’ wuz a honorable occupation, or the Lord wouldn’t set the first 
man He made at it. 

Well, the next day after I went there, Mahala havin’ to do her own 
marketin’, and havin’ hearn that way down town things wuz as cheap 
ag’in, she sot off for a remote part of the city, for the market she’d 
hearn on. She had to change cars several times. Her errents done, 
her packages in her arm, she assayed to board a bob-tailed car in a 
grimy-lookin’ street. The shabby-lookin’ driver started up twice, owin’ 
mebby to a balky horse, but it wuz rainin’ and Mahala wuz impatient, 


and assailed the driver with angry reproaches. She wuz so busy holdin’ 
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up her skirts (she always wore trains to mill or meetin’) and ad- 
justin’ her parcels and purse (of course she wouldn’t have a pocket) 
that she had not looked at the face of the one she wuz objurgatin’.. But 
hearin’ a deep, dismayed exclamation from the driver she looked up. 

It wuz the Count! 

Poor Mahala! Poor Count! Or, in true terms, poor Peter Flan- 
nigan, who, bein’ as ambitious as Mahala, with not so much principle, 
and not nigh so good a planner, had brought himself to this wretched 
pass. 

For a space they stood thus, she in speechless horror, lettin’ her 
skirts fall into the mud, her packages ditto; he onheedin’ his passengers’ 
angry exclamations at the delay. 

At last he said “ Get up!” to his bony old horse, the car creaked off, 
and the tragic seen ended. Mahala did not faint, she wuz still too 
good a planner to fall in the dirty street and spile her dress and lose 
her packages. After the first wild shock wore off a little she picked 
up her parcels, hailed the next car, and come home. She wuz too 
excited to keep her secret—Cssar and Napoleon had their weaknesses. 
She would ruther have planned it that the Count had been killed by 
envious foes, or been recalled by his high-born kinsmen. But, as I: 
said, the greatest planners have weaknesses. Bowed with sorrow and 
humiliation and real histeriky, she told the hull truth. 

You know the higher the place you fall from the worse it hurts you. 
Mahala had fell from such a hite that she wuz all broke up. Maud 
Amabell took advantage of her weakened state, assisted greatly by her 
father, and carried the day. She married Royal and went to live in the 
pretty cottage on his pleasant farm, and there they set up their modest, 
unpretentious home, with no shams or worldly ambitions in it, holdin’ 
nothin’ less than truth, honesty, sincerity, love, and happiness. Her 
Pa, who goes out and spends every Sunday with her, grew so happy and 
contented that he pretty nigh stopped swearin’ the first year, and when 
. a little boy come to the happy home, bearing his name, her Pa did 
stop, not but one oath wuz hearn out of his head after that—converted, 
that wuz it, converted by the power of love and happiness. 

The only time he backslid wuz when Mahala consulted him about 
a plan that she had for gittin’ Maud and her husband into the genteel 
circles she and Grace still adorned at intervals. I s’poze he swore 
fearful, but, bethinkin’ himself, he slunk off ashamed and repentant. 
But he needn’t have worried, Mahala couldn’t have carried her plans 
into that home. Enjoying as they did the real, the satisfying joys of 
life, true love, candid, sincere living, honest labor and its rewards, she 
couldn’t have introduced her sham gentility, her agonizin’ chase after 
shadows. 

But to resoom backwards. These things—Maud’s marriage, happy 
home, little Richard, the elder Richard’s conversion, etc., etc.,—all 
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occurred after the date of my visit. But when I left for home things 
wuz movin’ as I wanted ’em to move: Maud’s weddin’-day wuz sot, her 
Pa volunteerin’ to git a handsome ¢trueso and new furnishin’ the pretty 
home with good, solid furniture, selected by himself; no gilt chairs 
or onstabled varnished divans, shinin’ pitfalls for onsuspectin’ weight ; 
no gaudy cheap carpets nor gilt candleabras, but honest furniture; the 
best of its kind, that would last as long as they did and longer; hand- 
some rugs of onfadin’ colors, curtains ditto and good china dishes, with 
the few pieces of silver solid. He come out tremendous, Richard Bas- 
comb did, on this occasion, the happiest he had known for years, he said. 


* 
IN JUNE 
BY INGRAM CROCKETT 


DIMPLING silver sea of rye, 
A curved arm of purple hills, 
A high, thin tent of pale blue sky. 


A vale dew-beaded, misty white, 
A silence while its deep bowl fills 
To running o’er with mellow light. 


A flute-like trill—a matin song, 
A trembling in the grass below, 
And larks upspring in joyous throng. 


A touch as of a hand unseen, 
The Sun! and herds that grazing go 
Up shadowed slopes of pastures green. 


Rank after rank of martial corn, 
A host of burnished spears and greaves, 
Rich bannered from the tents of morn. 


A cloud sail white—an idle breeze 
That whispers secrets to the leaves 
And blossoms of the locust trees. 


An upward glance of merry eyes, 
A look that lovers understand ; 
Soft questions, and as soft replies. 


A world that fades in sweet eclipse, 
The tender clasp of hand in hand, 
The long, close meeting of the lips. 
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I. 


\ N J HEN her visitor announced that he must go Evelyn accom- 

panied him out to the vine-covered porch, where John paused 

again. He could not, it seemed, tear himself away from the 

picture she made, a slender, white-robed figure against the dull-brown 
background of the house. 

“It was thoughtful of you to remember that I would be interested 
and come at once to tell me your news,” Evelyn said, smiling. — 

“You are very good,” returned the young man humbly. His 
appearance was in strong contrast to that of his companion. He was 
square-built and stalwart, and as obviously country-reared as she was 
of the town. “ May I—may I come to see you when I get to the city,” 
he asked, amazed, meanwhile, at his own boldness. 

“T hope you don’t think I could forgive you if you didn’t,” Evelyn 
answered, with a little, rippling laugh. “ Come some Monday evening. 
Aunt and I are formally ‘at home’ then and you will meet some 
pleasant people.” 

John hesitated. “I—you are sure you won’t be ashamed of me?” 
was what he stammered out at last. 

“ Ashamed of you!” exclaimed the girl, her tone reproachful, not 
to say angry. “I had no idea you could think so meanly of me,” she 
added. 

John looked at her with dumb agony in his eyes. “Please try to 
forgive me,” he cried. “I’m as awkward with my tongue as I am with 
my hands and feet. What I meant was—won’t I be out of place among 
your friends? I’m so different from them; anyone would know in a 
minute I was from the country.” 

“‘ Suppose they do,” returned Evelyn. “ My friends aren’t the sort 
of people to think less of you for that. I see what you mean, though,” 
she continued in a grave, kind tone. “You will have some things to 
learn, of course. City ways are different from the customs of the coun- 
try. But you must watch other people—and let me help you.” 

“Will you?” cried John eagerly. “Will you help me?” A second 
later the eager light died out of his eyes. “I’m afraid you don’t realize 
what you are undertaking.” 
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“The sdcial amenities will come to you quite naturally, I think,” 
Evelyn told him. “But you mustn’t be so busy remembering your 
deficiencies as to forget your advantages. You're as well-educated and 
as well-informed as anyone I know.” 

John’s radiant face spoke his thanks. So it was not for nothing, 
then, that he had spent the long winter evenings in study. 

“You are a wonderful woman,” he said aloud. “I can always 
believe in myself after I’ve been with you; you know just how to bring 
out the best there is in a person.” 

Evelyn dropped him a courtesy. Her movements were quick but 
never abrupt; rather, indescribably charming. 

“You couldn’t have paid me a prettier compliment if you’d lived 
in the city all your life,” she said. “Oh, I have great hopes of you. 
In a little while—you’ll see—you’ll be a different person. I mean, the 
manners will match the man. There, that’s in return for your inspired 
speech. Must you go?” She held out a slim white hand. “TI leave 
next week, so I don’t suppose I shall see you again till we meet in the 
city. Thank you for helping me to spend a pleasant summer. Good-by. 
Don’t forget the address.” 

“T have it written down,” replied John. He had been on the point 
of asking her if he might drive over again to say good-by. Now he was 
loath to go (he would not see her for a month, at least), but he was 
grateful to her for starting him on his way. To accomplish a leave- 
taking gracefully and without consuming an unconscionable amount 
of time was one of the things John had to learn. 

Evelyn stayed on the porch and watched him untie his horse and 
get into the buggy. 

“ What a magnificent fellow he is,” she was thinking as she went 
into the house. “I’m sure there’s the making of a splendid man in 
him. I’m glad of his chance to get out into the world. Association 
with the right sort of people will do more for him than anything else 
could. I’m going to be very kind to him. But”—her face grew grave— 
“T must not be too kind. He has the look of a man who could care 
terribly. Sometimes I half fancy—but no, it’s merely that I am dif- 
ferent from the women he has hitherto known.” 


II. 


JouN’s thoughts were pleasant ones as he drove slowly home along 
a road that wound by bits of wood and fields of ripening grain. It was 
late summer, and the prevailing tint of the landscape, which awhile 
before had been green and would soon be crimson, was now golden, a 
color that matched his glowing dreams. 

Only that morning opportunity had come to John in the shape of 
an offer from a relative who had spent the early part of the summer 
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at his father’s farm to place him, if he would come to the city, in a 
position where rapid advancement depended only on himself. 

His chance had come at last, an opportunity not only to see the 
world, but to rise in it. And the call found him ready. John told 
himself this with no vainglorious elation, but out of his confidence 
in a resolute spirit and a pair of willing hands. 

Besides, how could he fail with so much to work for? He thought 
of Evelyn—beautiful, distinguished; so far above him and yet so kind 
to him. He dared not think of her too intimately, however,—she was 
like an enchanting vision that might vanish if he came too close. His 
love for her reminded him of his boyish worship of his Sunday-school 
teacher, the minister’s daughter, who had once spent a winter in the 
city. This love was immeasurably grander, as a mountain torrent is 
grander than a brook, but there were, nevertheless, some points of 
resemblance between the two. 

To-day he had been closer to Evelyn than ever before. He had 
driven over to tell her of his good fortune, and she had invited him to 
remain to luncheon. 

The visit was one never to be forgotten. Dark oak furniture, 
shining old silver and china, and wild-flowers artistically arranged had 
made of Miss Selina Phillips’s dining-room what seemed a fairyland to 
John. He wondered, with fantastical humor, whether Miss Selina had 
seen the room since she had rented her house to these summer visitors 
and gone to stay with a married sister. 

And Evelyn’s aunt! With her silvery hair and voice and rose-leaf © 
skin she seemed only a shade less wonderful than Evelyn herself. 
There were pretty girls in the village where John lived, but no woman 
past middle age who was beautiful to look upon. 

The charm of the day was still upon John as he drove into his 
father’s barn and, after slipping on a pair of overalls, unharnessed the 
horse and washed the buggy, which was his own especial property. His 
father had given it to him when he came of age. 

His task finished, he started for the house, and entering by the 
front door, an unusual proceeding for him, made his way unobserved 
up to his tiny, slant-ceiled room. He was in no mood for supper or 
talk, and he had told his mother that he might ride to the nearest town 
to make some purchases for his trip, in which case he could not get 
home before dark, so he was free to sit down by the open window of his 
room and give himself up to pleasant speculations. 

He had been there perhaps half an hour, his eyes on the distant 
mountains, his thoughts beyond them, when voices recalled him to the 
nearer scene beneath his window. 

A few feet from the kitchen door of the farmhouse stood a large 
and handsome tree, in the shade of which John’s father had years 
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before built a rude bench. It made a pleasant place for the mother to 
sit while she prepared the vegetables for the midday dinner. 

Both parents were there now, and their voices came to John plainly 
through the clear evening air. 

“ John’s late,” said the old lady. 

“Yes,” answered the father. “I s’pose he’ll be goin’ for good in a 
few days,” he added. 

“IT suppose so.” The mother’s voice was steady. 

“We're goin’ to miss him some,” her husband began, and stopped. 
“It seems hard,” he burst out suddenly after a moment; “folks give 
up so much fur their children, mothers especially; seems like ever 
since the babies begin to come your hull life’s been one long sacrificin’ 
and goin’ without. And then just when they’re big enough to be a help 
and. a comfort they—go away.” The father’s eyes were upon the spire 
of a tiny steeple that rose a little way to meet the sky, in his heart was 
the shadow of two graves that lay near it. 

“T know, Pa, it does seem hard,” returned the mother, “ but it’s 
always been so; it’s the way o’ the world. Children air jest like birds; 
soon as their wings grow they've got to fly. We can’t expect nothin’ 
else. We’re better off than some fathers and mothers, fur John kin 
be trusted to go. But if you feel so bad about his leavin’, maybe we'd 
better do as he planned and sell the farm and go with him.” 

The old man shook his head. “’T'wouldn’t bring nothin’,” he 
averred. “ Land’s too cheap hereabouts since the railroad went the 
other way. If we went to the city, we’d have to be beholden’ to John. 
He wouldn’t grudge us nothin’, I know, but first thing we knew he’d be 
wantin’ to get married, and then where’d we be? In the way.” 

The old lady sighed. “I guess you’re right,” she admitted. “ You 
always was one to look at all sides of a thing. We’ve just got to bear 
it and say nothin’; I wouldn’t have John know how bad we feel.” 

“ Nor I neither.” 

“T know you wouldn’t.” The wife’s hand stole forward and sought 
that of her husband. There was silence for a time, and then the old 
lady spoke again. 

“TI wonder,” she began, in her eyes the faraway look of one who 
sees a vision, “I wonder if it ever happened that a child came to his 
father and mother and said: ‘I won’t go away; I ain’t stayin’ to please 
you; I don’t want to go; I couldn’t be happy anywheres without you 
was there too’? I wonder if it ever happened that way ?” 

Again the old man shook his head. “TI guess not,” he replied. 
“That’s how fathers and mothers feel, but I never heard o’ no child 
sayin’ anything like that.” 

“ Of course not,” responded the mother with a somewhat tremulous 
laugh; “’tain’t to be expected; but I jest like to think about it some- 
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times, jest like poor folks like to dream o’ bein’ rich. Even if John did 
say that to us, I wouldn’t let him stay home. I want he should have 
his chance.” 

Til. 

On the day before the one set for Evelyn’s return to the city John 
again drove over the yellow, dusty road that lay between the farmhouse 
and Miss Selina’s cottage. 

One’s thoughts help to color the landscape, and on this occasion 
John found nothing luminous or glowing in the aspect of the world. 
During the past few days he had been tasting the bitterness that falls 
to the lot of the soul when inclination draws one way and duty points 
another. John had been bitter, rebellious, defiant; now he was merely 
sad. 

He found Evelyn reading on the porch. She did not show that 
she was faintly surprised to see him. Her caller was clearly troubled 
about something, and Evelyn was not one to withhold sympathy,— 
indeed, she was prodigal of it as some good people are of advice. 

“ Shall we sit out here or go into the parlor?” she asked as she 
gave him her hand. 

“Let us stay here if you don’t mind,” John replied. “I think I 
could not breathe in the house. Besides, I shall be gone in a few 
moments. I only came to say good-by. I shall not see you again; 
I’m not going to the city.” * 

“ Not going to the city!” repeated Evelyn. “ Why?” 

John repeated the conversation he had overheard between his father 
and mother. A soft light came into the girl’s eyes as she listened. 

“ And you have decided to stay with them,” she said when his tale 
was told. “That is very noble of you, very self-sacrificing, but—are 
you sure that you are wise? The Puritan strain there is in most of 
us leads us to make the mistake of believing that all self-sacrifice is 
right, that duty surely lies along the hardest path. It doesn’t, always. 
Some problems are beyond human solving; I think God meant it to 
be so; and the tragedy of parents is one of these. It is part of the 
law of nature, of evolution, that children should be parted from their 
parents and should sometimes even grow away from and beyond them. 
Else, how would the world advance? If I were you, I would be very 
sure that what you have decided to do is right. If you go to the city, 
your people will not have lost you. You can write often and come 
home sometimes to see them. And you can make them proud of you.” 

“ Yes, I know, but—you see, what hurts them is the thought that I 
can go, can find happiness apart from them.” 

Evelyn’s voice was very gentle and held tears as she answered: “I 
understand, and—it is sad, oh, very sad! But they do not want you to 
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stay; they will choose to suffer rather than be a hinderance to you in 
marking out a way and a name for yourself.” 

“That’s just it,” cried John. “Shall I let them outdo me in 
heroism? Shall I let them, because they are unselfish, be the ones 
to suffer? No, the decision rests with me, and I mean to stay. I’ve tried 
to persuade myself that it is all right for me to go, that I ought to go. 
I’ve used all your arguments and a hundred others. But I can’t down 
the fact that their happiness depends on having me with them. The 
course of evolution, the progress of the world, are complex problems I 
am not called upon to solve. But God has given me charge over two 
people’s happiness. Shall I prove faithless to the trust ?” 

John’s customary hesitation had forsaken him; he spoke now with 
eager sternness. 

The fact that Evelyn’s view of the matter differed from his in no 
way interfered with her admiration of his loyalty to conscience. Her 
soul saluted him. She felt sorry for him too; regretful to see him 
miss his chance from a sense of duty that was in her eyes as mistaken 
as it was beautiful. 

She looked up to find him regarding her with a smile. “ Most 
people wouldn’t see this thing the way I do,” he said lightly; “ but they 
say it’s the exception that proves the rule. I’m going to be an excep- 
tion.” 

Evelyn’s lips opened, but she merely drew a quick breath and closed 
them again without speaking. He could not only renounce, it seemed, 
but he could do it cheerfully. He was forcing her to do more than 
admire him. 

“T think I will go now. I don’t suppose—I shall ever see you 
again. Good-by. I hope you will be very happy—always.” If John’s 
Spartan firmness showed any signs of weakness it was in that moment. 

“Good-by.” Evelyn spoke regretfully as she held out her hand. 
“T can’t approve your course, but I do admire your courage.” 

John did not answer. He was feeling dejected and miserable—quite 
broken-hearted, in fact. However, he resolutely pulled himself to- 
gether and remarked in a matter-of-fact way: “I think I’ll step round 
to the barn before I go. Your man asked me to take a look at one 
of your horses.” 

“Good-by.” Evelyn resisted an impulse to shake hands a second 
time; she must not make the parting any harder for him. As it was, 
the love his eyes could not help speaking, though a strong will kept his 
lips silent, hurt her with a pain that was sharp and terrible. 

When John had disappeared round the house she still stood where 
he had left her. She had not realized till this moment that she was 
sorry for herself as well'as for him; her life would miss something 
by his going out of it. 
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Amazed and troubled at the tumult in her heart, she turned and 
was starting to go into the house when her eyes chanced to fall upon a 
glove that lay at her feet. She stooped and picked it up. It was a gray 
woollen glove, large and well-worn. 

A moment she stood looking at it with a puzzled expression when 
a light seemed to break upon her. With an impetuous movement she 
lifted the glove and laid it, first to her lips, then to her cheek, and 
held it there. 

She could not have told how long she had stood thus when the 
snapping of a twig caused her to look up, and she saw John standing 
at the foot of the porch steps. 

In spite of what he saw John dared not think the vision real. It 
was as if a star had fallen and lay shining at his feet. He made 
no effort to go to her, but all his heart was in his voice as he called 
her name. 

Evelyn came slowly down the steps and held out her hands to him. 

John looked at her wonderingly. “It doesn’t seem that it can be 
true,” he said in a dazed way.. 

“¢ Whither thou goest I will go,’ ””—Evelyn’s voice was low but the 
words were spoken quite distinctly“ ‘and thy people shall be my 
people——’” Held close to John’s heart, she could not finish the 
sentence. 
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IM FRUHLINGSGARTEN 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


Listen—’tis he, my Lord the blackbird sings, 
A wizard chanting from his haunted tower 
Legends of lost innumerable Springs. 


| N this veiled hush before the next soft shower, 


Long, long ago, and far, and far away, 

These golden falls, these strange legatos seem 
To raise the ghost of a forgotten day, 

Or thread the dim maze of some distant dream. 


Between the wet woods and the clouded skies 
His spell is wrought—the immemorial rune 
That charms me back to that lost land which lies 
East of the Sun and westward of the Moon. 





“TOUJOURS MONTANT” 


By Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 
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HAVE always been confident that one could break the bank on the 
| toujours montant system,—if one played long enough. Unfortu- 
nately, I have never as yet been able to do so. 

It is very simple, that toujours montant system: you place a louis 
on black or red, as the fancy strikes you. It is generally red with me, 
for I have always loved the color of wine and women’s lips. Yet some- 
times, when les papillons noirs hover around my head, I play black. It 
occasionally happens that I win. After you have started your play you 
add another louis to the stakes whenever the coup loses. Thus, if your 
first wager is one louis and you lose three times in succession, you will 
have to wager four louis on the next coup. It is very simple, that tou- 
jours montant system, and some day I shall return to Monte Carlo 
and the system will be successful. 

Some time ago I had lost very steadily on the system. On the last 
afternoon of my play I stood to wager eighty louis on the next coup,—I 
had about ninety. I was very gay; I am always gay when I lose, and 
but seldom sad when I win. The croupier, old Jacques Schneidau, a 
rascal of a Swiss but a good man at the table, looked at me narrowly 
from beneath his squinting eyelids. I was humming an aria from 
“ Messeline,” which was just then being produced at the Casino for the 
first time. I had attended the premiére. As I hummed, the short, squat 
figure of the composer, Isidore de Lara, passed through the Casino. 
How little we all knew that the peace of Monaco would be disturbed 
by that greasy Portuguese Jew. But, en verité, it did so happen, and 
the American Princess is no longer the consort of the sovereign of 
Monaco. I hummed a little louder and placed my wager. I lost. I 
shrugged my shoulders and was about to rise when a figure behind me 
pushed a purse with jingling louis into my hand. I did not turn to 
see who it was; I have many friends in this world. I threw my wager 
a second time, scrupulously adding the extra louis. Again I lost. Then 
for the third time I placed my wager, which had now reached eighty- 
four louis, on the red. The hand of Fate dropped over the board and I 
won. Again I won, and yet again. I played on for more than ten 
minutes. 

“You have enough to take you to Paris,” whispered a voice, “ and 
friends are waiting there.” I shrugged my shoulders and rose from 
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the table, sweeping the, all too small, pile of coins in my pocket. My 
friend, the croupier, closed one of the squinting slits which serve him as 
eyes. He said nothing; that eloquent wink was a farewell and an 
invitation to come again rolled into one. 

“They are waiting impatiently for you in Paris,” my friend said 
gayly as I handed him back the amount which had been in the purse. 

“T leave “cht from Nice on the Paris express,” I answered him. 

“It is my friend told me, and passed on into the throng 
which crow.’ che rooms. Pardieu, I was quite wrong in referring to 
him as my friend. I had never seen him before. But that did not 
matter; he was a messenger from those Paris friends of mine. Their 
messengers were many and varied, but they did not summon me to the 
Vortex of the World unless some affair of importance were on hand. 

When I boarded the Paris express at the Gare at Nice I was still 
humming very gayly. A dainty little chit of a flower-girl had sold 
me 2 boutonniére and had given me a kiss: cynical folk might reverse 
the order. I was almost more than happy. Perhaps there would be 
enough in this Paris deal to enable me to return again to the Casino 
to again try my luck with that very simple toujours montant system. 
I never play any other. Try, my friend, if you should happen to be 
there. But be sure you are playing with that Bernese rascal, Schneidau.' - 
He is a very good croupier; he is lucky. I have always fancied that if 
he would permit me to rub his bald pate with my left hand I would 
have wonderful luck at play. Besides, the other croupiers are liable to 
squeal if they catch you playing a “system,” for it is forbidden by the 
Société Anonyme des Bains de Mer et Cercle des Etrangers, those 
paternal dividend-paying proprietors of the gaming privileges at Monte 
Carlo. 

Just as the train was about to pull out of the Gare a man precipi- 
tated himself into my compartment. I was glad, for otherwise it would 
have been lonely. The newcomer was talking softly under his breath. 
In his hand he held a copy of Rouge et Noir, that queer paper published: 
weekly at Nice in which the most ingenious systems for winning at 
roulette and trent-et-quarante are published. 

“ Die verdamt swinehund !” he murmured in the tone of a stag ee 

“Vas?” I queried. 

“ The inventor of that verdamt ‘ toujours montant’ system.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Tt is the best system I have played as yet, and, as the Monegasque 
says, ‘Rouge perd et noir perd; c’est Blanc qui gagne toujours.” = 

“T knew Blanc at Homburg in 59,” said the little man reminis- 
cently. 

‘* And have you always played the toujours montant ?” 

“Bah!” responded the little man in a voice which carried me back 
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to Berlin. Then he relapsed into silence. After a while he helped 
himself to a cigar. He drew it from a morocco case with a large baronial 
coronet in gold on its cover. But the cigar—mon Dieu!—I could not 
bear to have a man smoke it in the same compartment with me. It was 
a Tuscan cigar, a vile “ rat-tail,” as the Italians call them. I won- 
dered where he obtained it in Nice. 

“Tf the Herr Baron will permit,” said I, “I will ask him to join 
me in a cigar,” and I proffered him my own case. It was quite as 
elaborate as his and had a count’s coronet, only the coronet was very 
small and modest, in the upper left-hand corner. I have always disliked 
vulgar display: one does not expect display in a nobleman; it is a trait 
of character which should be confined to tradespeople and Jews. 

“They are good,” I urged; “I imported them from Havana my- 
self.” That was quite true: an American millionaire tended to the 
business end of the transaction for me. 

The Baron reached for a cigar from my case, but he carefully put 
the “ rat-tail” back in his own. He looked at the cigar he took with 
the air of a connoisseur. 

“A Henry Clay,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” I answered, and the compartment was filled with the deli- 
cious odor of those rich Havana cigars. Mr. Beck—the American 
millionaire—imported the finest cigars for his friends. But that droll 
person—he came from a place called Pittsburg—smoked long, queer 
things which he called “stogies.” Once I smoked one to keep him 
company. The next time I reached for a Henry Clay. 

“Das verdamt, verdamt toujours montant,” the Baron muttered. 

“ How much, Herr Baron ?” I asked quite casually. 

“ Twelve thousand marks,” he answered grumpily. 

“ My loss was thirty thousand five hundred francs,” I told him. 

“ Ach, mein kindlichen!” the Baron sighed; “and my Elsie must 
without the new dress go.” 

“Ah?” I said. “But, my dear Baron, there is no need of that. I 
have a friend in Paris. She is a couturiére. She has not the name of 
Doucet or Worth, and her establishment is not on the Rue de la Paix; 
but, vraiment, my dear Baron, the wonderful costumes which she makes ! 
Those canaille of the Rue de la Paix steal her ideas. They are robbers, 
thieves !” 

“It is impossible,” answered the Baron shortly. 

“Hein! Not at all. I will take you to Iréne’s,” I told him. “I 
will introduce you, my friend, the Herr Baron von Schweltinghaus, of 
Berlin,”—his name was on his portmanteau,—“ and she will make such 
a dream of a dress for the young Baronin Elsie. All of Berlin will turn 
and gaze at her. Then you will know that when Pierre de Deux Ponts 
introduces you to Iréne he is indeed a true friend.” 
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“ Wundershén,” said the Baron slowly. Then he leaned across and 
held out his short, pudgy hand. I noticed a great ring which was on his 
little finger. The setting was turned inside, as though the Baron wished 
to hide it. A great diamond, a wonderful emerald, and a pigeon-blood 
ruby gleamed from the setting. I grasped his hand in mine and my 
fingers touched the stones of the ring. I judged instantly, within a frac- 
tion of a fraction of a karat, what they weighed. 

I am not averse to speaking of myself. I am Count de Deux 
Ponts, of Paris and the world at large, and have been known at different 
times in my career as the Prince de la Sagua Hermosa, the Baron von 
Heldingstein-Bromberg, the Count Roman Berkvitz de Spazar, and as 
plain M. de Berg, the last being, of course, an incognito intended to 
conceal the personality of a very illustrious personage. I am now about 
forty years old, and the hair has deserted my temples. Where it does 
grow it is flecked with gray. It is very aristocratic, that gray-flecked 
black hair. 

The Baron von Schweltinghaus soon lost his dolors. When I sug- 
gested a quiet game of écarté the Baron seemed much pleased. So we 
played as the train rolled on. He won, I won; we both won. He lost, 
I lost; we both lost. Never before had I met such a master at cards. 
Of course, he was not my superior, but he was quite my equal. We 
were so evenly matched that the little piles of gold coin altered little 
with regard to their respective positions. It was a treat to play cards 
with this short, pudgy Baron. He was surely a licentiate of the great 
University of Gaming. 

“Can it be possible,” I asked, “that I am playing cards with that 
famous Baron von Schweltinghaus who played such a famous game at 
Wiesbaden before those canaille of Government closed the tables there ?” 

“It may be so,” he responded, “and I am equally certain that you 
are the Count Pierre de Deux Ponts, who won eighty thousand florins 
in the Jockey Club at Vienna, playing against my old friend, Count 
Philip Potocki, the illustrious Seigneur de Swatipolik, and Count Oscar 
von Neumann ?” 

“Tt is,” I responded in a tone of joy, glad that the Baron should 
have heard of my fame. He smiled very volatilely. 

“Then we are a precious pair of rascals,” he confided to me. 

“The Herr Baron is correct,” I answered. 


When we reached Paris the Baron and I had enough money between 
us to run us for two weeks at the rate at which we were accustomed to 
live. But I was confident of pulling off a big thing with my friends— 
the ones who had sent for me from Monte Carlo. I told the Baron that 
I was expecting money from my agent in the Department du Saéne- 
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et-Loire, where my estates lay. The Baron was also expecting money 
from his bailiff at Gorlitz. 

I thought it might not be at all unwise to add the Baron to the very 
small and clever coterie of which I was the leader. But, of course, I 
said nothing to him concerning that. I intended to wait until the job 
was pulled off. Then I could talk to him concerning plans for the 
future. 

Iréne was very glad to see us. When she learned that the Baron 
wished a dress for his daughter she insisted that one would be all too 
insufficient. 

“Surely Monsieur le Comte would not send such a bagatelle as one 
dress to his daughter, Mademoiselle la Comtesse ?” 

“ Baron, Baronin,” insisted von Schweltinghaus. Iréne smiled; she 
always gave her customers a step in the peerage. 

“But Monsieur le Baron would like to send her a box of gowns. 
Hein? Certainement!” Iréne gave him a look with those gorgeous 
eyes of hers. “It shall be as the illustrious Count says. Six gowns. 
An assortment fit for an archduchess. But then, who knows where she 
may end? As beautiful a woman as the Countess Schweltinghaus will 
marry an archduke, or a great prince at the very least. Then you must 
come to Iréne for her trousseau.” Iréne busied herself and called in a 
model, who donned a soft, shimmering gown of chiffons. There were 
four slips, one above another, and under all was a slip of silver cloth. 
It was like the soft, white moonlight reflected in the wonderful green 
waters of the ocean,—and so on. But it was eight gowns that the 
Baron ordered sent to the Baronin Elsie von Schweltinghaus, 18a, Pots- 
damerstrasse, Berlin. 

“ Adieu, M. le Comte,” Iréne said to the Baron. To me she gave a 
furtive squeeze of the hand and a whispered appointment at the Acacias. 


That was one of the most sensational cases we ever pulled off. There 
was a family of Brazilians, who had an apartment on the Avenue de 
Alma. Brazilians, and with a fortune in diamonds, which they were 
afraid to trust to the banks. We got them all, and from the apartment 
above we secured a parure of emeralds. But it was a young hand who 
did that and the emeralds were false. I thought poor Philippe would 
die of mortification. 

“Do not feel badly, my boy,” I told him kindly. “They are splendid 
imitations, and doubtless fooled M. le Marie, whilst the real ones are at 
the Mont de Piété.” And such was the case. We gentlemen adventurers 
find out all those little things. 

But I never had the opportunity to introduce the Baron into our 
little coterie of clever people who live on the remarkably clever wits 
which the good God has given them. For that viper of a Baron ap- 
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peared the day after the affair of the Brazilian diamonds in company 
with three gendarmes. With them I left my very comfortable suite at 
the Ritz and was consigned to prison awaiting the official examination 
on the following day. 

I reproached the Baron with his action. He smiled quite calmly. 

“ For you to do such a trick!” I exclaimed. 

“Blame toujours montant,” he responded; “it took my fortune. 
The Préfet of Police, on the grounds that it takes a knave to catch 
a knave, engaged me to join his force. The pay is very good. And 
Elsie must live,” he added, “ although the work is hardly congenial.” 

“Then Elsie is real?” I asked. “I could forgive you anything but 
deception in that.” Von Schweltinghaus laughed boisterously. 

“Read that,” he cried, thrusting a letter in my hand. It was 
postmarked Berlin. It was short and childish and sweet. It raved over 
the dresses which were “ fit for a princess,”’ and sent a thousand thanks. 
But a sly little sentence hinted for a small rope of pearls. Now, being a 
bachelor, I am not a father. Yet there is a paternal chord somewhere in 
my complex nature, and that letter of the young Baronin Elsie touched 
me deeply. I told myself when I left the prison I would surely send 
the child the pearls, and, further, I said to myself that they should be 
honestly bought with money honestly gained. 

Yet that viper of a Schweltinghaus had innocent Iréne arrested as 
an accomplice. My fellow-workers had escaped and there was no means 
of discovering them; it was but natural for them to fall upon the only 
person whom they could definitely connect with me. You should have 
seen Iréne when the Magistrate examined her. She was simply dressed, 
of course, but in wonderful taste. She told me later that a man dress- 
maker from the Rue de la Paix sat in the audience and sketched her 
gown. Such impudence! 

When the Magistrate examined her she described how she had sale 
the Baron’s acquaintance. Then she added in an aside that the eight 
gowns were still unpaid for. The Magistrate roared, the courtroom was 
convulsed. As for me, she told the Magistrate that she was the daugh- 
ter-of my old nou-nou and that her brother was my foster-brother. 

When the Magistrate asked if I had not furnished the funds for 
the foundation of her Etablissement du Modes, Iréne smiled. 

“To what better person could I go,” she responded naively, “than 
to the man who drew his life from my mother’s breasts ?” 

- Of course, Iréne was discharged. What else could they do, when 
they could bring not the slightest proof against her? She had sum- 
moned witnesses for her honesty and character, men from the business 
world, and an affectionate Princess from the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The Princess was a decoy for Iréne’s place and had all her dresses free. 
But no one knew anything about that. 
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Yet all the time those wonderful Brazilian diamonds lay in a box 
of costumes which her porter had carried off to an American lady in 
the Rue Poissoniére. Of course, the dresses were not delivered that day, 
nor the following one. When they were, the diamonds were on their way 
to Amsterdam. 

As for me, things looked very dark. The Baron had gained some 
very damaging evidence. I actually feared it would result in penal servi- 
tude in French Guiana, which, as everyone knows, is merely another 
name for the unpleasant portion of the Hereafter. 

Yet there was a ray of hope in my brain. The Magistrate before 
whom I was to be examined was known to my world as the good Magis- 
trate. He was very careful in making sentences, and it occasionally 
happened that the good Magistrate was kindly disposed towards us gen- 
tlemen adventurers. Of course, he lost nothing by it. Indeed, he was 
never surprised when a few thousand francs were deposited to his credit 
at his bankers’. 

Further, when the morning of my examination arrived there ap- 
peared for my defence Maitre Lebasse, who, as everyone knows, is the 
most celebrated criminal counsel in all Paris. I was not surprised, for 
I had commissioned Iréne to secure him. 

During the middle of the examination Lebasse motioned me with 
his eyes to watch the table in front of me. There were a number of 
legal books upon it. Suddenly the worthy Maitre moved a book and I 
saw a sheet of official paper beneath it. It was printed with the official 
heading of the Magistrate of that arrondissement. Maitre Lebasse 
picked up the paper, folded it carefully, and placed it in a side pocket 
of his gown. But his eyes told me what todo. It took but a second for 
the paper to change from his pocket to mine when he leaned over to 
whisper to me. His whisper was full of meaning, and I smiled when 
his sibilant words hissed into my ear. 

When I sat alone in my cell that night I summoned the turnkey 
and sent for the concierge of the prison. I asked for writing materials. 
I pressed a five-franc piece in his hand, promising more when he 
brought the materials. 

“Tt may be that Monsieur is about to write a confession?” he 
inquired. 

“Tt is not impossible,” I answered. Nothing is impossible. So 
the materials were brought. 

I had seen the writing of the Magistrate on the order for my arrest. 
I felt certain it would be easy for me to imitate it. I made several 
attempts on the paper which the concierge had given me. When I was 
satisfied I wrote something on the sheet of official paper. I refolded it 
and placed it.in an inside pocket of my coat. Then I burned the other 
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papers up. Just as I held them to the flame the concierge stuck his 
ugly, flat nose to the grating. 

“T have changed my mind, ami Jules,” I said, and handed him back 
the unused paper, pen, and ink. With it was the promised twenty-franc 
note. Then Jules clattered off down the corridor. 

The continuation of my examination occurred the following morn- 
ing. The room was crowded with fashionable people who had come to 
see me committed to prison, although many of them were my debtors for 
suppers and opera parties, and had been my guests on my drag at 
Auteuil and at the Grand Prix. Others were obliged to me for certain 
tips on the Bourse. All the great newspapers were represented, and I 
was flattered to note the attendance of so celebrated a correspondent as 
the late M. de Blowitz. In a way my examination was a triumph. It 
showed that the doings of Pierre de Deux Ponts were of interest to the 
great world. 

“ Your name?” asked the Magistrate. 

“ Pierre, Comte de Deux Ponts,” I answered. 

“ Comte?” the Magistrate queried. 

“M. le Magistrat is himself a nobleman,” I responded, “and will 
believe me when I say that I have papers in my possession which prove 
my right to the title.” 

“The police have seen them,” he responded. “ Now, M. le Comte, 
for you are clearly that, will you tell me how it comes that a man of 
your birth and talents has, unless certain weighty evidence can be dis- 
proved, become not only the associate of men known as criminals, but 
have become one yourself ?” 

“'M. le Magistrat makes that accusation purely as an official,” I 
answered quickly, “ for I know that as a man he does not believe it.” 

“That is not the question, M. le Comte,” he replied. ‘“ Besides, I 
am always an official, never a man.” ‘This later saying gained him 
quite a little celebrity and the nickname of “ the official magistrate.” 

I was nervous that morning and my hands wandered over the table 
before me. I held a sheet of paper carelessly in my hand, and tapped 
the paper constantly on the table. The examination proceeded. The 
questions were natural ones, but they were none the less irritating. 
Imagine a man of gentle birth in such a position! My brow clouded. 
My nervous fingers clasped and unclasped. I changed my way of sitting 
a hundred times. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” said the Magistrate in his best judicial man- 
ner, “ make direct answer to this question: Were you concerned in the 
robbery of the diamonds belonging to the Sefora de Cafiizarés, of 
Brazil ?” 

I sprang to my feet, a deep flush on my face. Dramatically I threw 
out my hand as I gave a negative answer. When the reflex action of 
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my hand occurred it struck a large official ink-pot. It careened gayly 
across the table and landed against the attendant gendarme. The 
stream of violet judicial ink gurgled rapidly from the bottle and 
spread over the bright blue surface of the gendarme’s best trousers. 

“ A thousand pardons, M. le Gendarme,” I cried. “Send your bill 
for the damages to Maitre Lebasse, who will settle for me.” 

“ A thousand thanks, M. le Comte,” said the gendarme, quite over- 
come by my generosity. Everyone laughed at the ludicrous spectacle 
which the gendarme presented and the deep, bull-like bellow of Maitre 
Lebasse could be heard above all the others. Even the Magistrate 
smiled. 

The gendarme sprang for blotting-paper to absorb the ink from his 
trousers. There was none nearer than the Magistrate’s desk. 

Attention was focussed on the unfortunate member of police. A 
conjurer always attracts the attention of his audience upon some foreign 
substance when he is engaged in the trick portion of his performance. 
While the attention of the courtroom was concentrated on the gendarme 
I reached over and slid the paper in my hand beneath the seal on the 
Magistrate’s desk. It was but a second’s work, and a beautiful, clear 
impression of the official seal showed plain on the piece of paper. When 
the examination was over I was committed to prison, pending my 
regular trial. I was led back to the jail. When the gendarme handed 
me over to the concierge I started on the way to my cell. Suddenly I 
stopped. 

“ Ami Jules,” said I to the concierge, “here is a paper which the 
Magistrate bade me deliver to the Governor of the Prison.” Jules led 
me to the office of that functionary. He scrutinized the paper with care. 

“ Are you aware of what this contains?” he asked. 

“The order for my release,” I answered. 

“Tt is very much out of order coming through this channel,” and 
he frowned portentously. 

“There were reasons,” I responded carelessly. “But wait, send 
word to the Magistrate. He will confirm the order.” The Governor 
hesitated. “I have warm friends high in the Government,” I said 
slowly, “and it may be possible that a bit of ribbon might not be amiss 
at New Year’s. Ribbons are ornamental in button-holes.” 

“The Legion d’Honneur ?” 

“Tt is not impossible,” I answered. Nothing is nauitine The 
Governor fingered his button-hole in an absent-minded manner. 

After a minute he spoke. 

“The order is in the Magistrate’s handwriting; it has the proper 
seal. The accent grave is on the last ‘é’ in the Magistrate’s name. M. le 
Comte, I shall be pleased to release you.” ‘The official look passed from 
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his face. “I am sure, M. le Comte,” he said, “that I am glad you may 
depart, although I am sorry that I lose such distinguished company.” 

“Your sentiments do me honor, M. le Gouverneur,” I responded, 
“and I am loath, on my part, to leave so gracious a host.” 

The Governor had sent Jules to bring my portmanteau and belong- 
ings. When he came I bade him summon mea cab. But the Governor, 
with a smile, begged me to make use of his brougham, which was waiting 
without. I scented trouble and begged that he would not put himself 
to so much trouble on my account. But he insisted, with the most 
charming air in the world. He accompanied me to the brougham and 
bade me a most effusive farewell. 

I bade the cocher drive to my hotel, pressed the Governor’s hand, 
and sank back into the cushions of the well-appointed carriage. Surely 
the Governor must have good perquisites, I thought, or he could not 
have so nice a brougham on his salary. This thought quieted me, and 
when I recalled the fact that the Magistrate and the Governor were first 
cousins I was greatly relieved. 

When we reached the hotel I gave a liberal tip to the coachman and 
made my way, smiling, into the hotel. The servants gathered around 
me and gave a royal welcome. It was not unpleasing, considering the 
thousands of francs which I had thrown about the hotel in tips in the 
twenty years during which I had patronized it. 
. I took the head clerk aside. For many cogent reasons he was in- 
debted to me. 

“T go to Brussels to-morrow morning,” I told him, “and my lug- 
gage must be sent quietly to the Gare. You will know how to manage 
that. To-night I will go out, to the Theatre Frangais. But I will not 
1eturn; someone will return in my stead. He will be shown to my 
rooms. About three in the night he will be taken violently ill, and a 
doctor and a nurse, whose addresses I am giving you, will be summoned. 
For a week the Count Pierre de Deux Ponts will be confined to his bed 
by an attack of typhoid fever. A daily bulletin will be given to the 
press, signed by the attendant physician and the consulting physicians, 
who will probably be called in. Is it all plain?” 

“ Admirable, Monsieur Pierre,” and the good fellow’s eyes filled 
with tears when I pressed a banknote in his hand. 

“You know it is not for that, Monsieur Pierre,” he said, “it is 
always for the sake of ——” 

“Hush,” I told him, and went up to my apartments. When I 
finally emerged, after dinner had been served in my rooms, I was in 
evening dress, clean shaven, and my hair and eyebrows were blond. My 
gray eyes did not conflict with my light hair and ruddy skin, and the 
whole appearance coincided exactly with the passport in my pocket, 
issued for Mr. Cyril Hardinge, of London. 
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My coat was buttoned tightly around me, and my opera hat and a 
glass in my eye quite changed the appearance of my face. The clerk, 
honest lad, knew me, but made no sign of recognition, and I passed on 
out into the night. 

I drove rapidly to three houses, and left the instructions which 
would insure the proper working of my plan at the hotel. Then Iréne 
and I went to the Theatre Francais. 

That was quite four months ago, and I am going back to Monte 
Carlo now. The Brazilian diamonds were disposed of at Amsterdam. 
It was amusing to know that the Sefiora de Cafiizarés, in replacing the 
diamonds which she lost, went to Amsterdam, and, in the. splendor of 
their new settings, bought back her lost jewels. ; 

When I reach Monte Carlo I shall still be Mr. Cyril Hardinge, of 
London. But I will play the toujours montant system, and that sleek 
Bernese rascal of a Schneidau will know me. But he would never 
squeal. Ah, no, he has the soul of a gentleman. I may see the Baron 
von Schweltinghaus there, but he will never know me, for we sat side by 
side at the Theatre Francais a week ago. I know that the young Baronin 
Elsie got the pearls I sent, for she was with her father and wore them. 
She is very pretty. 

The Nice express . the P., L. and M. leaves the Gare du Nord in 
" half an hour. 

Vive toujours ey 


3 
— HIDDEN SIDE 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


HE a that earthward turns hae velit face 
T As if she would without reserve confide . 
Herself to us, conceals a secret side . 
Whereof no. mortal ever hopesto trace 
The dark-environed.clue. It. is a place 
Where strange abysmal phantasms may abide, 
Where Gloom’s abhorrent progenies may hide 
Emprisoned by the ebon walls of Space. - 


Each one of us, however gay and bright 
To those that deem they know us we appear, 
However frankly. we may keep in sight 
Our alternating phases through the year, 
Have, like the Moon, a side that lies in ‘night, $23 
Unknown to those ta whom we are most dear.» | 
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FOR YOU THE ROSE 


BY ANNULET ANDREWS 
I. 
OR you the rose! You gathered it one day, 
F And left within its place these flowers gay, 
Bright gold and scarlet, flaunting ’neath the sun, 

Where all the world might see and smile upon 
Their gorgeous hues and artificial grace, 
These marvels, made of paint and rags and lace, 
Poor, tinsel blooms; the world admires nor knows 
There is a real one—ah, you have the rose! 


II. 
For you the rose! Fate’s juggler is a man, 
He holds a flower divine in nature’s plan. 
The stage is hushed, the lights go out; presto! 
They shine again; where did the flower go? 


There, in its place, the toy of Fate doth hold 
A gaudy thing of paper, rags, and gold. 

The people clap, but Fate, grim, silent, knows 
The thing is false, her juggler has the rose. 


III. 


For you the rose! The world may cry and say, 
“See those bright blossoms, airy things and gay 
What gracious gifts of bloom we get from her; 
Sweet raptures, pithy epigrams to stir 

The wits, fine sentiments and clever codes of life, 
Love painted in its pain and joy and strife.” 

Ah, what a farce! this bloom that outward grows, 
Of what account to you, who have the rose! 


IV. 


For you the rose! My rose of womanhood,— 

All that is great and strong and sweet and good, 

All life hath sent of guileless tenderness, 

All God hath put into my soul to bless 

One life on earth, my dreams, my hopes, my tears, 
My best, my highest, through the sombre years, 

Each thought forged white in that fine fire that glows 
Straight out to you, because you have the rose! 





A SCIENTIFIC TANGLE 
By ‘Fohn Swain 


$ 


AM going to tell this in my own way, which may not seem right and 
| scientific, but that can’t be helped. Dan says that it isn’t ethical for 
scientists to tell just plain common people what they discover, but 
that they must save it up until they have enough to make a book, and 
then get it written out in sort of mystical big words that nobody but 
other scientists can understand, and sometimes not they. Dan says that 
some day he is going to write this up that way, and that when he does 
it will astonish a great many people over in Germany, where the 
scientists mostly live. But I know it astonished me just the way it 
happened, and as most of us were just plain people anyway, I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t tell about it. It’s about Mr. Daniel Macomber’s 
(which, of course, is Dan) Wonderful Electrical Adhesive Leg and 
Arm Renovators and Growers. 

It all began with Dan’s mother, who is my Aunt Laura. Some- 
how it seems as if nearly all the trouble we get into nowadays happens 
on her account, and just because she’s a Christian Scientist. There is a 
Mrs. Eddy that has written a book, and Dan says that anybody ought 
to know it isn’t scientific because it’s in such short words; but Uncle 
Harry says that doesn’t matter, for nobody can understand it anyway. 
Aunt Laura believes in that book because it says disease is an error; 
which sounds reasonable, because I know I never made a worse mistake 
in my life than to have the measles just when the Rutters had a big 
picnic down on the island and Mabel Higgins fell in and I wasn’t there 
to save her life, and now she goes with Tom Dyer all the time. 

On account of Aunt Laura being a Christian Scientist it hurts her 
feelings dreadfully to have anyone remind her that Dan is studying 
biology at the university and learning all about what makes the diseases. 
Uncle Harry, who is her husband, says that Dan is a pretty good Chris- 
tian and seems to be a pretty good scientist too, so he and Aunt Laura 
ought to agree; but she just looks hurt and says, “ Harry, some day, 
I hope, you will comprehend the higher things.” And he looks queer 
and shuts up. But one day when they got to arguing, after a girl had 
died that didn’t have a doctor, Uncle Harry said real sharp: 

“ Why don’t you work your intellect on Jake Smith, if it can do such 
great things. The poor man has only got one leg, according to his 


own idea. I think he will admit that the deformity is an awful error. 
655 
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If you could get a new one on him by Christian Science, there would 
be a lot of us who would take more stock in it.” 

Aunt Laura sniffed a little behind the coffee-pot, for we were all 
at breakfast, and said: “ You are always scoffing at sacred things, Mr. 
Macomber. Science tells us to be kind of heart and gentle to those 
who do not understand us. So I will only say that what you suggest, 
and which has always been far beyond the power of materia medica, 
Science will some day accomplish. Mrs. Eddy has already demonstrated 
that it can be done when we attain sufficient spiritual power.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Harry, “I guess there is something in that. 
Jake will show up with two legs in the spirit world all right.” 

Dan kicked me under the table, and after breakfast I asked him 
what was the matter. He was awfully mysterious at first and would 
only say, “I’m going to do it,” and things like that. But at last he 
took me away down to the grape-arbor and said in my ear,— 

“T’m going to make Jake Smith a new leg.” 

Well, I didn’t think much of that for a secret, because anybody 
knows a body can get one made of wood, so I just said: 

“Huh! A wooden one?” 

“No, you ninny,”” he said,—he’s always talking that way since he 
went to college,—“ I’m going to grow one right on him, where he had 
the old one.” 

That kind of scared me at first. I thought right off that he had gone 
‘ crazy from overwork, like the minister says he will if he studies biology 
too hard. But I saw he was in earnest, anyway, so I asked him to tell 
me all about it. 

I can’t write it out the way it ought to be, and so maybe I won’t 
make it clear. But it seems to me I can’t mix it up much worse than 
Dan does when he puts in the big words. He always talks about those 
funny little bugs they study in the laboratory by their Latin names, so 
I don’t remember what they are. But the thing of it was this: There 
are some kinds of things that live in the sea that if you cut them in half 
they will grow into two whole ones. Suppose you take one of them— 
I always call them bugs because I can’t tell when Dan means a sea- 
urchin and when a jelly-fish—and cut him apart at the waist. The top 
half of him will at once grow a new tail and the tail part will grow a 
new head. Every scientist knows that, Dan says, and would recognize 
it at once if I could just remember which kind of a bug it is. 

. Now the funny thing of it is that the halves never make a mistake if 
you leave them alone to grow; but if you cut a slice out amidships, so to 
speak, and turn it around and stick the tail side of it onto the stump of 
the head end, the other side of the slice will grow a new head, and the 
bug will have two heads and no tail. Nobody ever heard of a lobster 
making a mistake like that. If you pull off a lobster’s claw, he grows a 
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new one, and he never grows a left one on the right side, either. Dan 
told me that, but, of course, I knew that part before, and that if the claw 
he lost had coarse teeth, the new one would have them too. You never 
saw a lobster with right and left teeth alike. 

“ Now,” said Dan, “the reason the lobster grows a new part just 
right is the same reason the—well, the bug does. So if I can find what 
change we make in the bug that makes him grow a second head I can 
tell what makes him grow a new part at all. Then we will get some of 
that and give it to Jake Smith, and he will grow a new leg in place of 
his old one, just as the lobster grows a new claw.” 

That sounded reasonable to me, and I told him Uncle Harry had 
often called Jake Smith an old lobster anyway. But he said not to 
be funny. We didn’t get at the great work right away, then, and not 
really into it until we went down to Wood’s Holl for the summer, where 
Dan was to work in a funny laboratory with professors and things. 
Aunt Laura wasn’t there, having gone up to Boston to the “ mother 
church,” as they call it, to study some more of her kind of science. 
Dan got awfully anxious about that, for he said it was a sort of race 
between them, and if she ever succeeded in thinking a new leg onto Jake 
Smith before he made one grow there in the lobster way he might as well 
give up biology. Dan is awfully fond of Aunt Laura, and he hates to 
own up that his kind of science and hers can’t work together, but this 
was such an important point he just had to. I think they disagree 
because Dan says if you are going to work on anything you have to have 
something real to do it with, but Aunt Laura is it is just as well if 
you think you have it. 

Anyway, as soon as we were at Wood’s Holl Dan began working at 
his great idea, and sometimes he let me go out in the launch with him to 
get the bugs. We had lots of fun, but Dan was awfully serious about it. 
He used to cut the bugs in half straight across and slanting and length- 
wise and round and every other way. He examined them under the 
microscope, and tested them chemically, and spent days just watching 
them grow. Then he would go and talk for hours to professors and 
others of his kind of scientists. Just about midsummer he got a tip 
from one of them that he had found out something about electricity in 
the bugs. That gave Dan a new idea, and he got a kind of capillary 
machine they test currents with and tried a new line of experiments. 

If I was astonished when he told me he was going to grow a new 
leg on Jake Smith, I was fairly amazed when he eame racing in that 
night and yelled: 

“T’ve found it! I’ve found it!” 

“Gracious!” I said. “ Have you got it here? What is it like?” 

“ Of course not, ninny,” he said. “You don’t have it. It just is. 
It’s electricity. The tail end of the—well, the bug is electro-negative 
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to the head end. The tail grows in the negative direction, the head in 
the positive. Each part of the body has its own polarity. It’s all a 
question of polarity.” 

That didn’t sound so awfully clear to me as some of his explanations 
do, but he said it made everything plain as day. All he had to do was 
to change the polarity of the bug to make it act differently. There are 
some chemical things that are salts, but not like you use on the table. 
Some of these are electro-negative and some are electro-positive, Dan 
says. He began experimenting with these, and after that we hardly saw 
him at all. He was trying different kinds of salts on the bugs. I asked 
him if he thought he could catch the idea by putting salt on their tails, 
but he wouldn’t answer. 

About that time Aunt Laura came home feeling very jubilant be- 
cause she had completely cured a friend of hers who had been a hope- 
less invalid in bed for years. I should have supposed anybody like that 
would believe sickness was an awful error, but it seems she hadn’t 
thought of it. The doctors gave her medicines and condolence without 
much good. But Aunt Laura just told her right out what a mistake she 
was making, and she got up and was well. It was a great triumph for 
Aunt Laura and a joke on the doctors. The Christian Scientists all 
said nice things about her, and she sent home to Uncle Harry for 
several hundred dollars to pay somebody who let her write “C. S. D.” 
after her name. She was dreadfully proud of that until Uncle Harry 
took to referring to her as his Concord-Style Doctor, though I couldn’t 
see why, and she went off and cried. 

I asked Aunt Laura if she was going to try to think a new leg on 
Jake Smith now, and she smiled a sweet, sad smile, and said some- 
thing about error being hard to overcome, and the general mind not 
being in sympathy, or words like that; and then she seemed to think I 
was disappointed, for she said, “Some day, perhaps, dearie,” and sat 
back in her chair and folded her hands in her lap and fixed her eyes on a 
corner of the ceiling and began to rock to and fro. I knew she had con- 
centrated her mind and was treating somebody that was absent, and I 
didn’t dare ask when she would try, and I didn’t have much chance after 
that, for whenever she wasn’t at anything else she had to go upstairs 
and concentrate her mind to cure a corn that had begun to bother her. 
She had been using plasters on it; Uncle Harry said, for a long time, 
and now that she gave them up on account of her science it took a good 
deal of thought to take their place. 

I told Dan that afternoon what she had said and he looked a little 
worried, but he took me into the laboratory and showed me some of his 
bugs. He was very excited over them, and though they looked all alike 
to me, he said that some had two tails and some three and some as 


many as six heads. 
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“Tt’s perfectly easy,” he said. “I have a lot of ions,”—I want to 
tell here that ions are these electric salt things he uses,—“ and when 
I put the proper positive combination on the tail it gradually overcomes 
the negative character, and as it does so the head changes to a tail. 
If I cut the bug anywhere I can make the cut positive or negative as I 
wish by a simple addition of salt solution, and it grows any part I want 
to make it.” 

“ All I have to do now,” he said, “is to learn just the nature of the 
polarity of a normal leg, and put the proper chemicals on Jake Smith’s 
stump to make a new leg grow.” 

I am very proud of Dan, and I urged him to go ahead and do it; 
for anybody can see that a fellow who can make a man’s leg grow over 
again is bound to be famous. 

“Why, look at it,” said Dan. ‘“ When I have made a new one for 
Jake Smith everybody will want one. Folks with club-feet will have 
them cut off and come to me for new ones. Folks whose hands——” 

There he stopped and looked at his own hand. I forgot to say that 
Dan has only four fingers on one hand. We never mention it at home, 
because it makes me feel bad, as I shot the other one off on Fourth of 
July. Dan looked at the stump now, and I was just beginning to feel 
mean when he laughed. 

“T’ll try it on myself first,” he said. And I knew he meant to 
grow a new finger, though neither of us had thought of that before. It 
seemed perfectly natural to me, and I wondered why Aunt Laura hadn’t 
tried it. Of course, it must be a good deal of work to think up a whole 
new leg, there’s so many different muscles and nerves and bones, and the 
joints, I suppose, are hard to do, but a finger is so little it ought not be 
much harder than to cure an invalid. And if she expects to do one 
pretty soon, she ought to do the other now. 

Dan was worse than ever after that. He didn’t even come home to 
lunch. He got thin and worried. Pretty soon he put his hand in a 
bandage and held that in a sling, but he wouldn’t tell what was the 
matter. About a week after that, however, he called me to his room and 
was fairly radiant. He undid the bandages and showed me his hand. 

I don’t suppose folks will believe me. I hardly believed my own 
eyes. But it is perfectly true. His finger had begun to sprout. It was 
just a tiny, pink, soft thing, like a baby’s, but it was there, and I almost 
called uncle and aunt to see it, I screamed so loud. I was never so 
pleased with anything in my life. And Dan went about as if he were 
walking on air. He shut himself up in his room a dozen times a day 
after that to examine his new finger, and hardly went near the labora- 
tory. We used to plan what a fine surprise we would have for the family 
when it was full-grown. 

I finally got so wrought up over it that I went to Aunt Laura and 
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asked her why she hadn’t ever tried to treat a new finger on Dan. She 
smiled her sweet smile and said: 

‘My dear child, that is the dearest wish of my life. I have con- 
centrated my thoughts on it almost ever since I came home, and I 
shall do so until I die or succeed.” 

That was an awful blow. I didn’t tell Dan then, for anybody could 
see right away that no matter how fine a finger he grew now, he would 
never be quite sure whether he did it or his mother’s kind of science. 
He would want it for his own, and yet he wouldn’t be willing to hurt 
her. I felt like crying, but instead I sat down in my room and tried 
to think who really had done it. 

It was plain that Dan had fixed the bugs—but, then, Aunt Laura 
had cured the woman. Aunt Laura had never made anything grow 
‘before, but Dan had never experimented with human beings that have 
‘mind. There were reasons for both to claim it, and I could see it was 
going to be a mighty hard argument when it came out. I was glad I 
knew both sides beforehand. 

I decided to tell Dan that night, but when he came home I thought 
right off that he knew. He was positively haggard. He went right to 
his room and called me. He was unfastening the bandage when I came 
in, and in a minute held out his hand without saying anything. And 
then I saw that what made him feel so bad wasn’t Aunt Laura at all, 
but himeelf. 

It wasn’t a finger that was growing on his hand. 

It was a toe. 

I had noticed it looked rather queer, but supposed it was just because 
it wasn’t full-grown. But now there wasn’t any mistake about it. You 
can’t wonder Dan felt bad. I saw a chance to relieve him, though. 

“Dan,” I said, “I believe Aunt Laura did it.” 

“ What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“ Why, she told me to-day that she had been trying for a long time 
to think a new finger on you. And you know that for two weeks she 
hasn’t been able to get her shoe on because of the corn that bothers her. 
She has been treating her toe, and I just believe she got the treatments 
mixed.” 

That didn’t seem to comfort him as much as I had expected. He 
wanted all the blame and credit to himself. 

“No, I did it,” he said. “I didn’t get the right combination of 
salts on it, that’s all. But maybe——-” And then all the sorrow faded 
out of his face and he grew dreadfully excited. 

“ Just the thing,” he cried. “If it will grow a finger on my hand, 
it will surely grow a new leg on Jake Smith’s nam: I got the kind of 
ions for a leg instead of a hand.” 

. I saw that that was true right away, and all evening Dan and I 
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talked it over. We determined not to waste any time, but to go at it as 
soon as we got back to the city. And as it was time.for the laboratory 
to close we went within a week. Dan took along a package of salts, and 
he had the hand with the toe on it still carefully wrapped up, to show 
Jake Smith, for proof. The very first night we were at home we went 
down to his house and Dan broached the subject. 

It didn’t take very long to persuade him to let us try. He is an 
old retainer of the family, Uncle Harry says, and he believes in Dan 
more than in everything else. The toe, he thought, was wonderful, and 
he said he’d be willing to let Dan take him all to pieces and put him 
together again, and he guessed he would be better made than he was 
before. 

“Tt’s natural I should be,” he said. “I’ve been growing the best 
I could without education in those matters, and if I had two legs would 
be a fairly good man. But Master Dan, with his scientific knowledge 
of how a man should be built, he ought to make a lot better man out 
of me, just as he has out of himself.” 

He told us the story he had told us before, about losing the leg at 
Gettysburg, and after it was all over Dan undid the salts, made a little 
cut in the stump, applied the wonderful dressing, and bandaged it up. 
The leg had bee cut off just below the knee. He gave Jake directions 
and we went home. 

After that we fairly haunted Jake Smith. Before breakfast and 
after, again in the afternoon, and finally in the evening we visited him 
to ask if he felt anything growing and to dress the stump. He almost 
always said the same thing. , 

“Yes, sir, Master Dan,” he would say, “it feels mighty queer. I 
bet it’s working all right.” 

Once, though, when Dan felt rather blue he changed his greeting. 

“Look a-here, Master Dan,” he said, “ when a bean is all dried up 
how are you going to make it sprout quick? Soak it. Soak it a long 
time. If you don’t, it’ll be mighty slow. Well, we didn’t soak this old 
stump, and it’s been drying ever since 63. It’s bound to be slow, but 
it’s going to sprout all right.” 

The salts had made the stump very red and funny, but nothing 
more for some time. And then when we undid it one day we all—that 
is, Dan and me—danced a wardance. For there on the end of it were 
five little red knobs, and we could see something taking shape like a 
baby’s foot. 

Dan was so excited after that that we went out for a long walk,— 
most ten miles, I guess,—and had a perfectly glorious time. He talked 
all the time about how rich we would be and how famous when we get 
to making the salts up in plasters and selling them everywhere. Before 
we started we gave Jake five dollars to keep the secret and his wife 
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five dollars more. And then, as everything was going nicely, Dan de- 
cided to have the toe taken off his hand. 

I forgot to say that our other uncle is Dr. Frank Gray, in Philadel- 
phia, and he is interested in everything Dan does. He is a surgeon, 
and Dan decided to have him do the amputating because he would be 
sure never to tell, and so the mistake we had made wouldn’t be found 
out. Dan made a pretence of wanting to see Uncle Frank about some 
work and went over to Philadelphia and stayed about two weeks, and 
when he came back the stump looked almost well. Uncle Frank was 
dreadfully excited over it, Dan said, and wanted to exhibit him in 
clinic and tell how it was done. He said it was a “ beautiful case” and 
absolutely unique. But Dan wouldn’t have it. He was ashamed of 
his mistake, and I don’t blame him. Besides, he said he wasn’t going to 
give our secret away that way and lose the chance of getting rich. 

While Dan was away I took the chance of sounding Aunt Laura. 
She had been very absent-minded of late, and vague, so we knew her 
mind was concentrated on something Uncle Harry and I could not un- 
derstand. I was afraid it was Jake Smith’s leg, and could see right 
off that if it was, Dan might as well give up. He would never claim the 
credit for anything Aunt Laura thought she had done. I found Aunt 
Laura when she seemed to have her mind at rest for a moment and 
asked her. 

“ Aunt Laura,” I said, “do you ever think of Jake Smith’s leg?” 

She looked awfully shocked and hurt and sort of angry for a minute, 
«nd I knew she didn’t understand what I meant. All she said was, “ Of 
course not, child.” 

“T mean, do you ever try to treat it,—to get him a new one, you 
know ?” 

Then she laughed right out. “Oh you foolish boy,” she said; “some 
day you will understand these things better. Run away now and play.” 

That wasn’t any answer to me at all, so I tried again. 

“But, Aunt Laura,” I said, “ please answer. Do you?” 

“No, dear,” she said. And I went away and was glad, for then 
there couldn’t be any conflict. 

That day Dan came home and we went down to Jake’s to see how big 
the new leg was. Jake hadn’t undone it while we were gone. He had 
quit wearing a peg and had to hobble on a crutch, but he said the new 
part was over half a foot long and growing fast, and pretty soon he 
would be wanting a shoe and stocking for it. Dan had a fresh batch of 
salts ready to dress it with. He was laughing at some joke of Jake’s 
while he unwrapped the leg, and then he looked down at it. 

I shall never forget the look on his face. At first I thought it was 
surprise, but I soon saw it was worse than that, and I am afraid that 
what he said was almost a swear word. Anyway, I crowded in close to 
see, and then I didn’t blame him. 
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We had made a mistake again. What Jake was growing on the 
stump of his leg was not a leg and foot at all. 

It was an arm and hand. The little knobs were fingers. 

Just then Jake looked down and saw it. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that’s a mighty funny foot, Master Dan.” 

“Oh Jake,” said Dan, “I’ve made a mistake. I’ve made you grow 
a hand.” 

I thought Jake would be angry at that, but he wasn’t. He just 
lay back and laughed. 

“ Well, that does beat all!” he said when he could get his breath. 
“Well! well! A new hand! Ain’t that a wonder! Master Dan, I 
reckon that is the luckiest mistake, maybe, that was ever made. Just this 
morning I got to thinking what would become of us after that leg grew 
big. I get a pension for not having a good leg, but if I was to get one 
they might stop my pension. Well, Mis’ Smith she says Master Dan 
ain’t ever going to see us come to want, and I says maybe he ain’t. But 
I felt some sorrowful for fear we should be charges to you. 

“But now? Why, our fortune’s made. We'll keep the pension and 
a lot more besides.” Jake was getting excited. “I don’t suppose there’s 
another man alive with three hands and arms and only one leg. I’ma 
wonder, and every museum in the country will be willing to pay me 
big wages just to show myself.” 

He called Mrs. Smith in to see, and she was as pleased as he was. 
He experimented a little and found that with the new hand he could 
grab the upright of his crutch and make out as well as though he had 
a leg there. I never saw a man more delighted. I was some glad 
myself. But Dan wasn’t a bit pleased. He began to argue with Jake. 
He said his professional reputation would be ruined, and that the ethics 
of science didn’t permit the scientists to exhibit their work where just 
plain people could see it. He went on quite a lot, and Jake tried to 
console him. 

“T tell you what,” he said. “ Master Dan can cut off my foot and 
grow another hand on that leg, and then I will be the Human Monkey— 
the only one in captivity, with the head and mind of a man and the feet 
of a monkey. Dan can just give up his old science if it’s going to 
shake him, and I’ll let him manage me and have half we make ex- 
hibiting. There’s twice as much in that as in being a scientist.” 

I was glad he said that, and waited to hear Dan say “ Yes,” for, of 
course, we would have free tickets to the show whenever we wanted. 
But Dan wasn’t pleased any more. He wanted Jake to go down to 
Philadelphia to our uncle’s and have the arm cut off, and let Dan try 
again. Jake wouldn’t do that, however, and they were a long time 
deciding what to do. The way they settled it was for Jake to swear on 
his honor never to reveal how he came to have the extra members. And 
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so we had to go home and be satisfied with that. It seemed like a clear 
waste of money to me. I don’t see, myself, why if a thing is going to 
make you rich, and is honest and quick, it isn’t just as good as some- 
thing else that’s no honester and awful slow. “Daniel Macomber’s 
great show” sounded just as nice to me as “ Daniel Macomber’s great 
plaster.” a 

Anybody can see what we missed. For Jake has had a play written 
for him, and he is going on the stage next week. He is the hero and 
Mrs. Smith is the heroine. The villain throws her off a precipice so he 
will get her fortune, because he has married her for her money. Jake 
catches her with two of his hands, and, holding a pistol in the third, he 
shoots the villain. And then the heroine marries him. He gets three- 
hundred and fifty dollars a week just for playing in it. And he’d get 
more if he was to show in a museum. There are big posters of Jake up 
everywhere, and people are all talking about him. Daniel says even 
scientists have noticed them and are wondering how the man happened 
that way. 

We are working on polarity now, trying to find just what was wrong 
in this case, and next week Dan is going to try again on his finger. 

Aunt Laura doesn’t know what we are doing, of course, but I’m 
glad I found out that she didn’t have anything to do with Jake Smith’s 
case. It would be terrible to suspect anyone you love of having mixed 
up her treatment of two cases, and after having thought a hand up for 
Dan to have stuck it on Jake Smith by mistake. 
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THE ROSE AND THE STONE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ERE, in the tangle of a deserted field, blooms a red rose ; 
H It is a sort that one may find in old gardens. 

Near it is a flat stone, half embedded in the earth. 
Once there was a house there— 
And a man—and a woman. 
The man brought the stone for a door-step ; 
The woman planted a rose by their threshold. 


The house is gone now—the spot is overgrown and forgotten. 
And the woman is dead, 

And the man is old and in a far country. 

But the stone remains, 

And the rose is still blooming. 





























